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A TALK WITH THE DEAN 


I thought you might be interested in a brief 
talk I had with the Dean of Canterbury, the 
Very Rev. Hewlett Johnson, before he de- 
parted from Moscow where he had participated 
in the recent Peace Conference here. 

“I see evidence of steady, substantial progress 
here,” he said in reply to my question whether 
he had observed any changes since his visit 
in 1945. “Progress in the miles of newly paved 
streets, the trolley-buses, the masses of new 
motor vehicles so well controlled by a minimum 
of militiamen, the new buildings—nearly all 
dwelling houses—that are systematically re- 
placing the old. 

“People are better dressed; the shops well 
filled with both goods and customers. I had 
heard in England that there was a shoe short- 
age. That is not what I found. 

“People looked well and healthy, and very 
assured. Yes, its their assurance that struck 
me most. No dramatic, hasty advance; just very 
solid, real advance.” 

I asked the Dean whether he thought the 
expressions of peaceful intentions, that had 
been so marked at the Conference represented 
the real views of the Soviet people. 

“Everywhere I found the desire for peace,” 
he replied emphatically. “I attribute the warm 
welcome I was given everywhere to the peo- 
ple’s knowledge that I am a partisan of peace. 

“Whether it was a worker in a cotton mill, 
a guide, a distinguished painter, or some 
unknown person who stopped me on the street, 
it was always the word ‘peace’ that was on 
their lips. 

“But there is no sense of fear, and certainly 
no anxiety about atom bombs. I have no doubt 
these people are ready to defend themselves as 
stubbornly and heroically as before, if needs be. 

“They look on war as an_ intolerable 
hindrance to the fulfillment of their plans. If 
they thought it was imminent, would they be 
advancing so rapidly with their plans to 
reconstruct Moscow? Would they be lining its 
streets with trees and laying out splendid parks 
and gardens? Would their museums be packed 
with priceless riches?” 

The Dean summed up his impressions by 
saying: “There has been a solid settling down 
since the war. Labor processes are easier, with 
well-thought-out team work and greater mecha- 
nization of the harder jobs. 

“As for the spirit of the people: There is 
nothing of that pessimistic defeatism, that 
religious decadence, that rejection of optimism 
that our Western intellectuals and, I am sorry 
to say, church leaders are guilty of. 

“I, myself, am an optimist, though I think 
it will take a very long time for peoples to 
learn to get along with each other in a spirit 
of Christian brotherhood. 

“What I have seen here this time has not 
shaken my optimism. Far from it!” 

Ralph Parker 

Moscow. 


SANE LEADERSHIP 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

I want to congratulate you upon the excellent 
magazine you are giving us. At the same time, 
I want to assure you that there are thousands 
of leaders in American religious and educa- 
tional fields who share your viewpoints and 
who are fighting against the capitalistic ideology 
that is prompting war against Russia. 

If only we can live through the present 
Truman administration and until the fervor 


of the radical and foolish patriotic organiza- 
tions cools off, I am sure there will be no war 
with Russia. It helps me greatly to understand 
and to be patient with the “patriotic editors” 
and Legionnaires when I recall similar zealous 
groups at the close of World War I. 

The greatest promoter of war with Russia 
is the Vatican and the hireling priests that 
swarm over the United States in an effort to 
put the Roman Church in power here. 

I am delighted with the sane leadership you 
are giving us and feel confident that the ex- 
treme positions being taken by the witch- 
hunters will discredit them eventually. 

Rev. Albert W. Kauffman 
Congregational Church 
Vernon, Mich. 


CONTROL NEEDED 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

I received Falsifiers of History and I am 
deeply impressed by this critical report. It 
ought to be read by millions and millions to 
open their eyes—as it did mine! Therefore I 
would like another copy to send to friends in 
Europe. 

Too few people realize the danger of another 
world war with things getting out of control. 
And it is this control of a derelict foreign 
policy which still can be switched from the 
present administration to a more constructive 
one if public opinion changes. ‘a 


New York State 


A NEW READER 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

After a friend let me have his old Sovier 
Russta Topay, I would like to put my name 
on your list as a strong believer in what your 
magazine prints. Please send me Sovier Russta 
Topay for one year. 

Wm. J. Smallwood 


Sacramento, Calif. 


WAR—THE END 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

We know yours is one of the really patriotic 
organizations making a sincere effort to keep 
our country out of war—war which we know 
will mean the death of civilization. 

Only greed for power could make any coun- 
try blind enough to believe war would end 
in victory for any one at this stage in world 
history. 

Violet F. Draper 
Plymouth, Calif. 


Our Cower shows Nikolai V. Ugolkov, a 
lathe operator at the Krasni Proletari Plant in 
Moscow. For his outstanding work and ration- 
alization of work processes he has been awarded 
a Stalin Prize. Photos in this issue, unless other- 
wise specified, are from Sovfoto. 





Notice to Librarians 


We are continuing Vol. 17 up to the 
end of the calendar year. From now on, 
Volume numbers will change with the 
January issues —SRT 

















TITO AND THE PLOT 


The Treason Trial in Hungary 


MERICANS concerned with peace and progress and a 

decent world must consider carefully, in making their 
judgments on the meaning of the Hungarian treason trial, 
how closely the plot unfolded in the testimony of the de- 
fendants fits into the whole pattern of our government’s 
postwar foreign policy. The Churchill program of an anti- 
Soviet war alliance has been taking shape in the Marshall 
plan to bring the countries of Europe under American dom- 
ination, in the building up of our former enemies Germany 
and Japan into new bases of aggression against our war- 
time ally, in the Truman doctrine of armed intervention on 
behalf of fascist governments. Now the Atlantic Pact 
and the military aid program aim to gird half the 
world for war against the Soviet Union and provide arms 
to reactionary governments or internal fascist groups to 
use against their own democratic forces. This “new anti- 
Comintern alliance” has as one of its direct purposes exactly 
the type of plotting described in the Hungarian trial. And 
it is supported by the famous “Project X” which has been 
frequently and openly described as a far-flung American 
apparatus for espionage and subversion within every gov- 
ernment that does not follow the anti-Soviet, anti-Commu- 
nist line, a policy further confirmed by our open offer of 
political asylum to those who commit treason against a peo- 
ple’s government and the grooming of DP’s from Eastern 
Europe for this purpose. 

No longer can Americans protest that the concept of 
police spy is something beyond their ken, a strange and in- 
explicable phenomenon of foreign origin, alien to the 
American way of life. In the trial of the twelve Communist 
leaders on the false charges of advocating and teaching the 
overthrow of the government by force and violence, the 
government has based its case solely on the testimony of a 
procession of spies and stool pigeons sent into the Commu- 
nist Party, who have for years been engaged in betraying 
friends and relatives and acting as provocateurs and spies 
for the FBI. 

The shame of Peekskill, too, is a strand of the same sinis- 
ter web. Where did the veterans, the adults and the teen- 
agers get the inspiration for their obscene gestures and 
filthy anti-Negro, anti-Semitic cries, their hoarse storm- 
trooper slogans, “Hitler didn’t finish the job,” the blood- 
lust with which they flung their rocks at the peaceful citi- 
zens who came with their children to hear Paul Robeson 
sing, if not from the policies and statements of our govern- 
ment leaders? Where did the police, carefully mobilized 
and organized beforehand, get their instructions not to 
interfere when the murderous rocks and broken bottles 
piled up in advance were hurled; by whom were they com- 
missioned to join in the epithet slinging and the clubbing, 
if not the local and state officials and a man who missed 
being President only because he more openly advocated 
the very course the administration is pursuing? 

The revelations at the Hungarian treason trial, taken in 
conjunction with a whole series of recent developments 
involving Yugoslavia, bring fresh indications of the des- 
perate lengths to which the warmakers are prepared to go 
in their attempts to crush the new democracies and the 
Soviet Union. 

The trial is still in its early stages as we go to press, 
but the main outlines of the plot involving Laszlo Rajk, 
former Hungarian foreign minister and Communist leader 
and seven others, are already clear. It must be borne in 
mind that in cases of this kind under Hungarian law, like 
that of other European countries, the main investigation is 
made and the evidence gathered and fully examined and 
presented to the defendants before the actual trial, which 
thus becomes a summation of previous findings rather than 
an exploratory process in itself. 

In his opening four-hour speech on September 16, made 
before an audience of 300 including Western diplomats and 
newspapermen, Rajk, according to the Associated Press 
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dispatch in the New York Times of September 17, con- 
fessed in detail the charges against him. These included 
plotting with Americans and others to smash the Hun- 
garian Government in an anti-Soviet crusade led by Tito 
and directed against all the people’s democracies, involving 
a military invasion of Hungary, incitement of border strife 
with Bulgaria, liquidation of the Greek guerrilla forces, and 
the incorporation of Albania into Yugoslavia. Rajk declared 
that General Alexander Rankovic, Minister of the Interior 
of Yugoslavia, had engaged his cooperation in this plan, 
promising that ‘“‘when action starts the United States will 
somehow paralyze the Soviet Union so the people’s democ- 
racies will be unable to act.” Rajk named former U.S. Min- 
ister to Hungary, Selden Chapin, and two other Americans 
in the plot, which also involved Britain and France. 


Rajk said that he had received his first orders as a spy 
from Lt. Gen. George Kovac, a Hungarian-speaking mem- 
ber of the U.S. military mission sent to the country after its 
liberation from German control. Rajk explained that he 
naturally accepted the assignment when Kovac revealed 
knowledge of his record as a police informer against the 
Communists. Rajk confessed that he had begun his double 
dealing with the Communists on behalf of the pre-war Hun- 
garian Government in 1931, had been a spy for the anti- 
Communists during the Spanish civil war, for the French 
secret police in a French prison camp, and for the Gestapo 
during the German occupation of Hungary. 

In 1946, according to Rajk’s account, his orders had 
come from Martin Himmler, member of the U.S. Army 
counter intelligence, who told him that thereafter he would 
get his orders from Yugoslavia. 


The plotters marked for assassination “if necessary” Hun- 
garian Deputy Premier and leading Communist, Rakosi, 
Defense Minister Farkas and Finance Minister Geroe. Rajk 
himself was slated to be “Titoist Prime Minister” of the 
new Hungarian Government. A later UP dispatch reported 
that Rajk had named Cardinal Mindszenty as leader of a 
Vatican scheme to help take over the Hungarian Govern- 
ment by inciting anti-government riots to coincide with 
a coup touched off by the murder of the three leaders. 

Lt. Gen. Palffy, once highest ranking officer of the Hun- 
garian army, testified on the role assigned to him in pre- 
paring the army for the putsch. Lazar Brankov, who 
pleaded guilty in part, testified that the plot to realign the 
Balkans had been initiated in 1943, among others by 
Churchill and his son Randolph, who was attached to 
Marshal Tito’s staff during the war. He also implicated 
Allan Dulles, brother of John Foster Dulles and a top fig- 
ure in the O.S.S. during wartime. Brankov declared that 
Britain and the United States had promised military sup- 
port to Tito if he would establish a capitalist state and turn 
against the Soviet Union. Dr. Tibor Szonyi testified that 
Dulles began to organize espionage against the Commu- 
nists in 1944. 

The charges against American officials have naturally 
been denied by those concerned, and blanket denials were 
issued in Yugoslavia, even before the trial began, branding 
the whole affair a “Moscow plot.” Already comparisons 
are being made with the Moscow treason trials and the 
same old fantasties are being trotted out to explain the 
supposed mystery of the confessions. At the time of the 
Moscow trials, it will be remembered, a great deal was 
said about “the mysterious Slav soul,” but since Hungarians 
are not Slavs, new theories of black magic, new wonder 
drugs will have to be invented. What miracle workers are 
the men in Moscow indeed, who can so control the minds 
and actions of so many men, not only within sight and 
sound, but across hundreds of miles of space; that they can 
count not only on former Party members but Catholic 
Cardinals and Protestant pastors to utter the exact words 
put in their mouths about complex and manifold events for 
all the world to hear and history and their God to judge! 

For rational people, there can be only one rational ex- 
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planation for such confessions—namely, that by and large 
they are true. The burden of duplicity is a heavy one, even 
when the role is played for principled ends. It is doubly 
heavy for those who have the consciousness of betraying 
their fellow men for evil purposes, and such a burden can 
only be assuaged by admission, which may in part correct 
the evil—especially when the facts are known and denial 
can serve no end of self-preservation but only stamp for- 
ever the role of liar upon the guilty one and assist the con- 
summation of his guilt. 

The Moscow trials today need no defense. History has 
confirmed the verdict of the Soviet courts and all decent, 
honest people everywhere know what the world owes to 
the fact that those traitors were brought to justice before 
they could bring about the victory of Hitlerism. But the 
Trotskyite and other accomplices of the Moscow traitors 
in their far-flung anti-Soviet plot continued their dirty 
work, and the dark web of anti-Soviet conspiracy connects 
the Moscow trials with the trial in Hungary today and its 
worldwide ramifications. 


The Role of Yugoslavia 


HE manner in which the problem of Yugoslavia is being 

utilized to fan the flames of war calls for the most sober 
and considered judgment. The nature of the forces who 
are finding the defection of Yugoslavia from the ranks of 
the Eastern European democracies a matter for rejoicing 
should be sufficient clue to the sincerity of the claims that 
Tito and his supporters are concerned only with defending 
the sovereignty of a small nation, and with “building so- 
cialism.” : 

The U.S. News and World Report, in its issue of August 
12, threw aside all these hypocritical wrappings in assess- 
ing the situation. It saw two recent proposals as “hinting 
at new and more direct action against the domain of 
Joseph Stalin.” 

One of these is the U.S. proposal implied in the pending 
arms bill which is taken as meaning “that U.S. with some 
of this money, ought to arm any group, anywhere, that 
can fight effectively against Stalin . . . in Europe, Asia, 
even Russia.” The other was Tito’s proposal in his speech 
at Skolpje, August 2nd, which, the magazine said, amounted 
to a public offer to aid in the overthrow of the govern- 
ments of Bulgaria and Albania. 

These proposals added up, it continues, can mean “prep- 
arations for localized, armed counter-offensives against 
Stalin, for guerrilla warfare. .. .” It says that this kind 
of warfare was tested out by the U.S. Office of Strategic 
Services in World War II behind the German lines. It 
outlines the technique: “Special agents slip through enemy 
lines or parachute from planes. Espionage system is set up 
in enemy area with help of friendly groups. . . . Secret 
radio station is established for propaganda and recruiting. 
Arms and supplies may be flown in... . More help from 
abroad is offered in case of a general uprising. . . . Logical 
target in Europe is Albania... .” 

Other issues of U.S. News and World Report have car- 
ried detailed reports and maps of U.S. plans for the atom 
bombing of Soviet cities, confirmed by the testimony of 
U.S. Air Force Chief-of-Staff, General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
before the House Armed Services Committee on August 
12 who said that Soviet targets had already been picked 
by the Air Force. Its August 26 issue says the war is set 
to open with “surprise atom bomb raids over Russia.” 

The U.S. News and World Report, a Republican organ, 
may have reasons of its own for drawing the picture with 
such stark strokes. But there are dark pieces of history 
lying around which can be fitted together into a similar 
picture for anyone who will take the trouble to sort them 
out from the brightly colored pieces set before us by the 
State Department to divert our attention from reality. As 
the background pieces fall into place, the figure of Winston 
Churchill emerges. With the help of a dispatch from Stras- 
bourg, as well as the testimony from Budapest. we can 
now fill in some of the murky detail around him. 

Churchill has been an active figure at the meetings of 
the European Consultative Assembly in Strasbourg, where 
his main purpose has been to bring the new Anglo-Ameri- 
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can sponsored Western German state into the European 
Federation as a bulwark against the USSR. According to 
an AP report from Strasbourg on September 5, Harold 
MacMillan, British Conservative, to bolster his plea for the 
speedy admission of Germany, read to the Assembly a 
secret memorandum that Churchill had sent to the British 
war cabinet in October, 1942. It urged a United States of 
Europe, because “it would be a measureless disaster if 
Russian barbarism overlaid the culture and independence 
of the ancient states of Europe.” 

A few months before writing this secret memorandum, 
Churchill had joined with Roosevelt in Washington in 
assuring Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov that a Second 
Front would be opened in Europe in 1942 to relieve the 
pressure on the Soviet armies and hasten the end of the 
war. It is a matter of indisputable record that Churchill 
bitterly opposed the Second Front from the beginning, 
and was ready to sacrifice millions of human lives rather 
than to allow a situation which would bring: the Soviet 
liberating armies into Europe, strengthening the postwar 
role of the USSR. 

And what was Churchill saying publicly? A month be- 
fore his secret blast against the “barbarism” of the Russia 
whose heroism anc sacrifices were saving the British Em- 
pire, Churchill was lauding Stalin as a great war leader 
“a man of inexhaustible courage” and pledging him his 
faith as a good and loyal comrade in the war. In Novem- 
ber of that year came the American landing in North 
Africa, which Churchill had compelled instead of the 
promised cross-channel invasion, a decision which General 
Eisenhower at the time referred to as marking “the black- 
est day in history.” Describing the military situation in 
Parliament on November i2 that same year, Churchill ac- 
claimed Russia’s “incomparable service to the common 
cause,” and declaring that Russia was “bearing the whole 
weight” of the German army, mourned “My heart bled 
for Russia.” But it was the same Churchill who saw to it 
that Russia should continue to bear the whole weight for 
many more long months, urging repeatedly that the Sec- 
ond Front be confined to a Western invasion of “the soft 
underbelly” of Europe to keep Soviet troops from the Bal- 
kans. 


Was Tito Churchill’s Secret Weapon? 


HURCHILL no doubt realized that Roosevelt’s strong 

determination to invade Western Europe must win in 
the end. And when the tide of the war turned at Stalingrad 
at the end of January, 1943, he knew that the liberating 
armies of the Soviet Union would inevitably inflict the 
final crushing blows, on the continent of Europe. The war- 
time ally was already the postwar enemy, and Churchill 
was looking ahead. Up until the Stalingrad victory, the 
British had consistently backed Mikhailovich, War Minis- 
ter of the Government-in-Exile of King Peter of Yugo- 
slavia, and his Chetniks. But by this time Tito, the partisan 
leader, was winning far wider popular support among the 
Yugoslavian people, and Churchill established a military 
liaison with Tito and his partisans in early March, 1943. 
Mikhailovich had become increasingly discredited for his 
collaboration with the Nazis. There were similar reports 
about Tito during the war, and it is recorded that at one 
point Tito sought to join forces with Mikhailovich. 

In a report to Parliament on February 22, 1944, Churchill 
praised Tito highly, revealing that he had taken particular 
interest in his movement for some time past and that 
British missions had been with him during the past year. 
Churchill spoke of his “constant and agreeable correspond- 
ence” with Tito. A few days later the press reported that 
Churchill’s son, Randolph, had joined Tito in his retreat. 
Shortly after, Churchill got King Peter to form a new 
Cabinet, dropping Mikhailovich as Minister of War and 
including a Tito representative. Reaffirming his admiration 
and strong support of Tito, and discussing the latter’s dif- 
ficulties with the Serbs, largely loyal to Mikhailovich, 
Churchill declared before Parliament on May 24, 1944: 


Marshal Tito has largely sunk his communistic aspect in his 
character as a Yugoslav patriotic leader, He has repeatedly pro- 
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claimed that he has no intention of reversing the property and social 
systems which prevail in Serbia. 


And in this same speech, Churchill also had friendly 
words for Franco (whom he feels should be included in the 
Atlantic Pact today) defending his “neutrality” and even 
implying that he was aiding the Allied cause! 

C. L. Sulzberger wrote from Cairo in the New York 
Times of June 25, 1944: 


Just as Greece is now clearly Britain’s “baby,” the dominant 
military position of Soviet Russia along the Black Sea affords her 
obvious priority in Romania and Bulgaria. Yugoslavia’s status in the 
great power orbits is not yet clear. However, the German’s strong 
offensive against the Partisans recently, which resulted in Marshal 
Tito’s temporary expulsion from his country, weakened the Mar- 
shal’s movement and rendered him psychologically more favorably 
inclined to talk compromise as well as to be more dependent on 
Britain’s support. 


What was the compromise Tito offered; what did he 
promise in return for British support? Perhaps there is a 
clue here as to why Churchill was willing to agree that 
Yugoslavia should be a part of the so-called “Russian 
orbit,”’ while he found it necessary to consolidate the British 
position in Greece, later to be taken over by the United 
States, by sending in British tanks, planes and guns in late 
1944, to shoot down the guerrillas who had liberated their 
own country and rendered immeasurable service to the 
Allied cause. The pieces fit into those revealed at the Hun- 
garian treason trial, which indicate that Tito’s role was not 
to be confined to Yugoslavia alone, but was intended to ef- 
fect the eventual alignment of the whole Balkan area 
against the USSR. 


Who Betrayed the Austrian Minorities? 


HESE background details stand out more sharply in the 

light of the revelations of the secret dealings of Yugosla- 
via with Britain on the matter of Slovenian Carinthia. Yugo- 
slavia had originally placed before the Council of Foreign 
Ministers a request that in the peace treaty with Austria, 
Yugoslavia should be awarded Slovenian Carinthia and 
the Slovenian border district of Styria, whose populations 
by reason of common ethnic, economic and cultural inter- 
ests desire reunion with Slovenia, comprising a part of 
Yugoslavia. The Soviet Union consistently supported this 
request as just, until it became apparent that the Yugo- 
slav Government itself had renounced these claims, 
though unwilling to take the responsibility for doing so. 
In the negotiations on the Austrian treaty at the sessions 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris in May-June 
of this year the Soviet Union therefore abandoned this 
position, while insisting that specific rights for the Slo- 
venian and Croatian minorities in Austria must be written 
into the treaty. Thereupon the Tito Government launched 
a bitter attack on the Soviet Union for “betrayal,” insisting 
on a revision of these decisions. After the exchange of 
several sharp notes, the Soviet Union reviewed the situa- 
tion in detail in its August 29 note to the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment. 

The Soviet note declared that in its efforts to shift to the 
USSR the responsibility for its own betrayal of the inter- 
ests of the Slovenes in Carinthia the Yugoslav Government 
in its note of August 3 had asserted that Stalin, in a letter 
to Austrian Chancellor Renner in May, 1945, had “promised 
that Austrian frontiers should remain unchanged,” and 
that this was why the Soviet Union was unable to support 
the demands of Yugoslavia for Slovene Carinthia. 

Stalin’s exact words to Renner were: “You need have 
no doubt that your concern regarding the independence, 
integrity and welfare of Austria is likewise my concern.” 

The Soviet note pointed out that support of a state’s in- 
tegrity and of its exact frontiers were two different ques- 
tions. It explained that Stalin’s letter arose directly from 
two circumstances which threatened Austrian independ- 
ence at the time, going far beyond mere frontier rectifica- 
tion. These were a plan hatched in certain British circles 
for the unification of Austria, Hungary and part of south- 
ern Germany into a Danubian monarchy, and a plan put 
forward in certain nationalist circles of the Slav states, 
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including Yugoslavia, for a division of Austria between 





neighboring states. 

The Yugoslav Government had further charged that the 
USSR had abandoned defense of its claims in return for 
receiving $150,000,000 from the sale of Soviet property in 
Austria to the Austrian State, instead of the $100,000,000 
alleged to have been asked. The Soviet Government pointed 
out that it had agreed to sell these assets for $200,000,000, 
and in actual fact, therefore, the USSR received not $50,- 
000,000 more but $50,000,000 less than it asked, and the 
question of Carinthia had no connection whatsoever with 
this transaction. The Soviet note continued: 


No, gentlemen, it was not the Soviet Government but the Yugo- 
slav Government that betrayed the interests of the Slovenes in 
Carinthia, having given up as long ago as 1947 all its territorial 
claims on Austria. 


The supporting evidence of this statement was a letter 
from Yugoslav foreign minister Kardelj to Mr. Vyshinsky 
dated April 20, 1947, and containing two variants of minor 
frontier rectification to which Yugoslavia was prepared to 
reduce its claims. The Kardelj note, the existence of which 
the Yugoslav Government has admitted, showed that Tito’s 
main interest was not in the rights of the Slovene popula- 
tion of Carinthia, but only in two important electric power 
stations in that region. It suggested that in the last analysis 
Yugoslavia would be willing to restrict itself to special 
rights in the administration of these stations, renouncing 
all territorial claims. 

The Soviet Government was already on record in the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, then meeting in Moscow, as 
supporting the previous Yugoslav claims. Since the Yugo- 
slav Government was unwilling to go on record as re- 
nouncing these claims, merely suggesting that the USSR 
might wish to advance fresh proposals, the Soviet govern- 
ment adhered to its original position. 

Two months after Vyshinsky received the Kardelj note, 
a Yugoslav representative in Austria inadvertently let slip 
to a Soviet representative that the British Minister Noel- 
Baker had been informed of Yugoslavia’s willingness to 
make concessions in regard to territorial claims on Austria. 
But, although Yugoslavia was bound by a treaty of alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union and was receiving its support, 
not a word had been said about taking the matter up with 
the British. When Lavrentiev, Soviet Ambassador to Bel- 
grade, subsequently queried Tito about the negotiations, 
Tito at first attempted to deny that they had taken place, 
but was corrected by Kardelj, who said that. Noel-Baker 
had been informed of Yugoslavia’s minimum territorial 
claims. 

In its note of August 3, 1949, the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment revealed that in 1947 Mr. Noel-Baker had in fact been 
informed that Yugoslavia was ready to renounce all terri- 
torial claims (which naturally meant informing the United 
States, Great Britain and France as well), thus making it 
clear that Yugoslavia had been dealing secretly with the 
British behind the back of the Soviet Union, while for- 
mally remaining on record before the Foreign Ministers’ 
Council as adhering to its original claims. 

In the face of this record, the Yugoslav Government 
blandly asserted in its note of August 20, 1949: 


. it is known to all that the Government of Yugoslavia never 
renounced and has not ceased to fight for the reunion of Slovene 
Carinthia... . 


The Soviet note charged that the Yugoslav Government’s 
purpose in trying to put the USSR in a position of defend- 
ing claims that could not possibly succeed, since the West- 
ern powers already knew of Yugoslavia’s readiness to re- 
nounce them, could only have been to artificially fan the 
differences in the Council of Foreign Ministers in the inter- 
ests of the Western powers seeking to inflame anti-Soviet 
sentiments and war hysteria. 

Unable to conceal this record, the Yugoslav Government, 
continued the Soviet note, then resorted to a third version, 
maintaining that Soviet representatives urged Yugoslavia 
to make this deal with the West and that Yugoslavia was 
prepared to make concessions only because the USSR de- 
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manded it. The Soviet note asks why, if the USSR had in- 
deed desired that Yugoslavia renounce its claims, did it 
not take advantage of the opening in the Kardelj letter? 
The Soviet note goes on: 


Why did the Soviet Government not agree to Mr. Kardelj’s pro- 
posals? Because in the first place, concessions proposed by Mr. Kar- 
delj were not dictated by necessity, that is, because there was a 
possibility of getting maximum territorial claims satisfied, and sec- 
ondly because the Yugoslav Government refused to assume respon- 
sibility for territorial concessions set forth in Mr. Kardelj’s letter. 
The Yugoslav Government wanted the Soviet Government to be 
responsible for these concessions instead of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment. Naturally, the Soviet Government could not agree to this 
fraudulent machination for deceiving the peoples of Yugoslavia. 


The wording of the Kardelj letter made it clear that the 
new proposals were not offered in reply to any suggestions 
from the Soviet Government, but on Yugoslavia’s own ini- 
tiative. The Soviet Government replied at the time that 
for its part it did not desire to advance fresh proposals, 
that if the Yugoslav Government insisted on them, it would 
have to assume responsibility for them, and only in that 
event would the Soviet Government be prepared to defend 
the new position. But the Yugoslav Government chose to 
conceal its capitulatory position from the peoples of Yugo- 
slavia. 


Imperialism’s New Ally 


_ se is making his bid for sympathy and support on the 
ground that the Soviet Government is attempting to 
dictate to Yugoslavia and drive it into a position of in- 
equality and subjection. He maintains that his sole pur- 
pose is the building of true socialism in his country... 
and turns to the enemies of socialism for help. Can any- 
one honestly believe that the State Department has entered 
upon a course of subsidizing the Yugoslav Government 
out of concern for cultivating the purest and most revolu- 
tionary brand of socialism, or that Tito is unaware of the 
consequences of the new ties he is making? The situation 
in the Marshallized countries underscores what depend- 
ence on American capital means. 

If Tito’s main concern were the building of socialism, 
why did he not make the effort to maintain his ties with 
the socialist sector of the world? The Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia in joining with the Communist Parties of 
other European countries which formed the Communist 
Information Bureau, at a time when the Anglo-American 
bloc was intensifying its anti-Communist, anti-Soviet drive, 
presumably recognized the common interests of these par- 
ties and undertook with the others certain mutual rights 
and obligations, including that of mutual criticism. When 
the Communist Parties of the Soviet Union and other coun- 
tries found occasion to criticize the policies of the Yugo- 
slavian Party leadership, the latter, in June, 1948, were 
invited to attend a meeting at Bucharest to discuss these 
problems. They refused to do so. If Tito and his supporters 
were sincere and sure of the correctness of their position, 
why did they not take advantage of this opportunity to de- 
fend it and try to avoid a split in the ranks of socialism? 

In our August, 1948, issue we analyzed in detail the 
communique of the Communist Information Bureau on its 
criticisms of the Yugoslav Communist Party leadership and 
policies. This document makes clear that there was no 
question of trying to force Yugoslavia along the same lines 
of development as the USSR. Each of the new democracies 
has its special problems, each is finding its own path to 
socialism. But it is natural that in so doing they should 
turn for leadership to the great country that pioneered that 
path, learning from its mistakes as well as its achievements, 
aware that they owe their opportunity to effect the transi- 
tion to socialism to the Soviet Union’s role in liberating 
them from the Nazi-fascist yoke, and their hope of future 
peace to continue building socialism, to the cooperation and 
friendship of the USSR. 

The communique of the Communist Information Bureau 
warned that Tito’s policies were turning Yugoslavia away 
from socialism, departing from the Lenin conception of 
working class leadership, distorting the role of the Commu- 
nist Party. It accused the Yugoslav Party leadership of 
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bureaucratic, anti-democratic tendencies, of an incorrect 
approach to questions of land reform, of military methods 
similar to those of Trotsky, as well as anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda of a Trotskyist type. Subsequent developments have 
confirmed these criticisms. 

Tito declares that his policy among the farmers is some- 
thing different from collectivization, insisting that he will 
employ “no forcible measures,’ as though the USSR 
advocated forcible collectivization. But anyone who knows 
the history of collectivization in the USSR knows that this 
is not so. When back in the early days local officials in 
excess of zeal used compulsory measures, Stalin’s famous 
“Dizziness from Success” speech called them to account, 
pointing out that the movement could succeed only on a 
voluntary basis. The Soviet policy is that peasants should 
be encouraged to join collectives only through practical 
demonstrations of the greater productivity to be achieved 
by working collectively on large tracts of land with modern 
machinery which the government would supply through 
creating the necessary industrial base, and providing credits 
and expert help. All the people’s democracies have moved 
slowly and carefully in the direction of collectivization, 
recognizing that the first step must be the breaking up of 
the big estates, depriving the richer class of farmers 
(kulaks) of the possibility of exploiting the poor peasan- 
try, and securing to the latter the use of the land. (In all 
Poland, today, there are only 120 collective farms.) In 
Tito’s form of agricultural cooperatives the rich peasants 
remain rich and impoverished remain poor, distribution 
being effected not on the basis of labor, but on the basis of 
the amount of land and equipment owned. Thus the old 
class distinctions in the village are retained and the ex- 
ploiters remain in control. 

The undemocratic methods of the Yugoslav Party 
have intensified to the point where, as charged in recent 
Soviet notes, it has become a mere appendage to the Ran- 
kovic political police. The practice of self-criticism, always 
a main aspect of Communist policy has been abandoned, 
and supporters of the Communist Information Bureau 
criticisms thrown into jail. General Jovanovic, Tito’s for- 
mer chief-of-staff, his associate Bulatovic, and others were 
murdered. Thousands of Yugoslav citizens have been flee- 
ing Tito terror. Recently the Soviet Union has officially 
protested the jailing and torturing of large numbers of 
former Russians who had taken out Soviet citizenship, giv- 
ing names and details, and charging they were persecuted 
solely because of their friendship for the Soviet Union. 

The course of Tito has indeed closely paralleled that of 
Trotskyism, which beginning with ultra-leftist and ultra- 
revolutionary phraseology and methods ends up with 
outright cooperation with the most reactionary forces. Let 
it not be forgotten that Trotsky, exponent of spreading 
world revolution by arms as against the Lenin-Stalin policy 
of peacefully building socialism in one country, engaged in 
outright deals to open the gates of the Soviet Union to the 
fascist enemy and to dismember his country in favor of 
Hitler. The situation in Yugoslavia, however, goes far be- 
yond Trotskyism, for the fact that Tito and his group 
hold state power makes them a more dangerous weapon 
in the hands of imperialism. 

Tito is now accusing the Soviet Union of attempting in 
its economic relations to prevent the industrialization of 
Yugoslavia, to keep it on the level of an agrarian country, 
to exploit it as a supplier of raw materials for Soviet needs. 
This is his excuse for turning to the West. This is com- 
pletely contradicted by the whole course of Soviet eco- 
nomic relations with the Eastern European democracies, 
which are motivated by the recognition of the need of each 
country for its own industrial base, completely contrary to 
the aims of the ERP, which refuses capital goods, flooding 
Marshallized countries with the products of its own indus- 
try, or setting up American-owned enterprises on their soil 
using cheap foreign labor at the expense of the American 
worker. 

What becomes of Tito’s protestations of his desire to 
maintain Yugoslavia’s independence in the light of his 
series of moves to put his country under the domination 
of foreign monopoly capital? 

(Continued on page 27) 
















THE 
MOSCOW 
PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


by 
RALPH PARKER 


HE All-Union Peace Conference held 

in Moscow at the end of August was 
a national event, though one in which the 
foreign guests, from some fourteen coun- 
tries, played an important part. Its prac- 
tical purpose was to found an organiza- 
tion in the Soviet Union similar to those 
that have been established in over seventy 
lands since, just a year ago, on Franco- 
Polish initiative, the great organized 
counter-offensive against the instigators 
of a third world war was launched at 
Wroclaw. 

The Conference, held in the Palace of 
the Unions and attended by 1,200’ dele- 
gates representing all sections of Soviet 
society, was successful in achieving its 
aim. On August 27, the composition of a 
permanent Soviet Committee for the De- 
fense of Peace was unanimously agreed 
upon. One hour later vast meetings of 
workers in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev 
placed a seal of popular consent on the 
decision, while press, radio and cinema 
carried the news to all corners of the 
great Soviet land. 

Thirty-three Soviet nationalities were 


Dr. Hewlett Johnson (sec- 
ond right), Dean of Can- 
terbury, a guest at the 
Moscow Peace Confer- 
ence, with members of 
the Russian Orthodox 
Church, who were dele- 
gates. Extreme right: at 
the closing session. 
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represented among the delegations at- 
tending this historic conference. The 
scene under the brilliant lights of crystal 
chandeliers in the white-columned hall 
was enlivened by the vivid headdress of 
Uzbek cotton-pickers, the deep-tanned 
faces of farmers from Trans-Caucasia, 
the white fox-furs of the Kazakh dele- 
gates. Stately figures from the Russian 
Orthodox Church were present. 

One third of the delegates were wom- 
en. Sixty-seven trade unions with a mem- 
bership of 28% million workers were 
represented. There were 76 deputies of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 105 
who had earned the gold star of the 
Hero of Socialist Labor, and 26 Heroes 
of the Soviet Union. 

Mikhail Sholokhov, Ilya Ehrenburg, 
Alexander Korneichuk, Alexander Fade- 
yev, Konstantin Simonov, Wanda Was- 
silevskaya, were among the writers; Pu- 
dovkin, Chiaureli, Gerasimov, Alexan- 
drov represented the cinema; Dmitri 
Shostakovich, Aram Khachaturian, mu- 
sic; the leading academicians included 
S. Vavilov, Orbelli, Grekov, Lysenko; 
there were ballerinas, hunters from Si- 
beria, champion pig breeders and masters 
of the lathe and loom, architects and 
doctors—the best of the best in Soviet 
life, men and women actively engaged 
in the task of peaceful reconstruction. 

These delegates had been chosen 
by the organizations they belong to, 
professional or republican or social, to 
participate in the conference in order 
that they might report back and bring 
news to all parts ot the land of its pro- 
ceedings. Most of them left Moscow 
immediately after the conference to tell 
their colleagues that the Soviet Union 
was to throw the whole influence of 
public opinion into the struggle for the 
defense of peace. 

Among the foreign guests who spoke 
were Professor W. E. B. Du Bois of 
the U.S.A., the Very Rev. Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, and his 
fellow Englishman, Professor Bernal, 
representing the World Federation of 
Scientific Workers which has 30,000 
members; Jean Laffite, the French writ- 
er who is General Secretary of the per- 


manent committee of the World Congress 
of Partisans of Peace; the Italian-left- 
wing Socialist leader Pietro Nenni; Lin 
Tsang Yun, who roused the delegates 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm by bring- 
ing greetings from China’s 475 millions, 
the German anti-fascist Gerhardt Eisler, 
who but recently escaped from the 
clutches of the American political police, 
and distinguished representatives of the 
people’s democracies and of the Korean 
republic. 

The foreign speakers, most of whom 
told their Soviet hosts of the strength 
of the movement for peace in their 
respective lands were most cordially re- 
ceived, the whole proceedings being 
distinguished by a spirit of internation- 
alism. Ovations greeted representatives 
of the people’s democracies, no _ less 
warm for those of lands which shook 
off fascist rule with liberation than for 
those who spoke for Russia’s wartime 
allies. 

What are the lessons to be drawn from 
this historic conference? It was, as many 
who contributed to the discussion pointed 
out, far more than an antiwar demonstra- 
tion. As the Dean of Canterbury put it, 
“To talk of peace in the Soviet Union is 
like taking one’s samovar to Tula”— 
the Russian equivalent of “taking coal to 
Newcastle.” 

The mood of the delegates was ex- 
pressed by a Karelo-Finnish worker in 
the words: “It is not enough to say we 
don’t want war, we must do something 
to see that there isn’t a war,” and 
by the worker Rossiisky from Moscow’s 
Kalibr factory who declared, “We have 
built so much that we must not allow 
it to be destroyed,” and by the Ukrain- 
ian farmer Litvochenko who brought 
from the members of a collective farm 
that is building a new village of goo 
homesteads to replace its war losses, the 
message: “Tell the representatives from 
Britain and America that we are not 
begging for peace, we are demanding 
x." 

Underlying the whole work of the 
Conference ran the note of conviction 
that the forces working for peace are 
stronger than the dark forces conspiring 
for war. In his opening speech Nikolai 
Tikhonov, the distinguisher poet who 
was elected chairman of the Soviet Peace 
Committee, argued that the peace forces 
had, in fact, scored some real successes, 

(Continued on page 23) 






















A Housewities View 


Of The USSR 


by 
JESSIE KIDDIE 


HE purpose of this article is to pre- 

sent an acccunt of my trip to the 
Soviet Union fron, the standpoint of the 
British housewife; to give, as far as pos- 
sible, a short outline of the institutions 
which exist in that socialist country, 
which I was privileged to visit, in so far 
as they interest housev'ives. 

Just how far does a Soviet housewife 
have to face up to the problems which, 
day in, day out, are exasperating features 
of the life of us British hcusewives—- 
shopping problems, the proklem of mak- 
ing wages spin out for a ful! week in 
the face of ever-increasing prices, prob- 
lems of housing, rent, lighting and heat- 
ing, queueing, and so on? There is no 
need to elaborate further, so I shall pro- 
ceed to describe how our counterparts 
in the Soviet Union fare in this respect. 

We travelled by Soviet ship, and trom 
the moment of embarkation, as‘ you will 
realize, we were on Soviet soil. We 
asked to be shown round the ship and 
saw the crew’s quarters, which compared 
favorably with that of the passengers. 

We had a long discussion with mem- 
bers of the crew on questions of their 
pay and working conditions, shore leaves, 
and so on, and learned that they have a 
ship’s committee to look after the prob- 
lems which arise during their life afloat. 
They spoke with great enthusiasm of the 
treatment meted out to them under the 
Soviet flag. 

In off-duty periods, officers and men 
mixed freely in social activities; in fact 
every evening the captain sat among the 
men and passengers, joining in the sing- 
ing which was led by a young guitar 
player from the ship’s crew. Housewives 
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will be interested to learn that the ship’s 
doctor and the assistant radio officer were 
both women, which suggested that talk 
of sex equality in the USSR was not a 
myth. 

The food, which was exactly the same 
for both passengers and crew, was so 
abundant, and of such high quality, that 
straight away we realized that we had 
left the austerity of Britain. It was a 
very great pleasure to sit down to real 
white bread. 

This was a good start off to our trip 
and secmed to suggest that as far as 
food and rationing were concerned, the 
Soviet housewife’s burden was easier than 
our own. Shortly afterwards, on our 
arrival in the Soviet Union, we were to 
discover that the conclusions which we 
had reached abocrd were entirely 
correct. 


“i Just Buy What I Need” 


Rationing has been abolishea. The 
housewife is not tied to any one shep, 
but may make her purchases where she 
thinks fit. 

There is an overall abundance of food. 
Indeed, one of the delegation was very 
nearly overcome when she saw a house- 
wife in a Moscow store buy a turkey 
and a whole tongue; and she was even 
more amazed when the shop assistant 
came forward with more dishes to re- 
place those which were being sold. 

It was amazing to us to see the abun- 
dance and variety of cakes, confectionery 
and so on, and the rapidity with which 
they were being bought. In this respect 
the fact that the shop was full is not 
comparable to the stories of full shop 
windows in many Continental countries, 
where the shops are full due to the lack 
of purchasing power in the hands of the 
ordinary working people. 

This abundance and satisfied demand 
for food and consumers’ gocds has been 
achieved by the Soviet action in ridding 
the country of the inflationary pressures 
which are still a feature of British and 
Continental economic life. 

I met a woman working in a Moscow 
factory who had adopted two orphan 









































The meat department (upper) of the 
"Ukraine" cooperative shop in Moscow. The 
fruit department (center) of a large grocery 
and delicatessen in the Soviet capital. Weav- 
ing gay flower wreaths (lower) at a Soviet 
children's camp run by trade unions. 


children. She said that she earned 1,200 
to 1,300 rubles a month as a skilled 
worker, and her rent was a mere 40 
rubles a month—less than 4 per cent of 
her income. 

She could buy as much of anything 
as she wanted, but her normal daily 
food purchases were as follows: 1 lb. 
meat, % lb. butter, 1 lb. sugar, as many 
eggs as she required. These figures of 


normal daily budgets were confirmed 
(Continued on page 26) 
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New Developments in Soviet Agriculture 


HILE our cold war makers continue 

their bellicose antics, the people of 
the Soviet Union concentrate on the 
peaceful task of building socialism. Be- 
cause the modernization and mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture is one of the prereq- 
uisites of a developed socialist society, 
the Soviet government is devoting im- 
mense resources for developing and per- 
fecting new farm machinery and bring- 
ing to bear all technical and scientific 
knowledge which can be of assistance to 
the nation’s collective farmers. 

Because new farm equipment and 
new methods are the big guns of this 
socialist offensive, it is worth examining 
some of these that are being publicized 
by the Soviet technical experts: 

For example, this year marks the first 
appearance of the electric tractor on the 
collective farms. Last year, experiments 
were carried on with two such tractors 
on one of the state farms. The success 
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of this experiment has been followed 
up this year by the appearance of thirty 
such tractors grouped in three Electric 
Machine Tractor Stations. 

It will be remembered that twenty 
years ago peasants in Soviet villages 
used to celebrate the appearance of the 
first gasoline tractor. This year we see 
celebrations over the first appearance of 
the Soviet designed electric tractor. In the 
little village of Korsun-Shevchenkovsky 
there was such a scene this Spring, when 
Dimitri Kisselev led a team of ten elec- 
tric tractors out to the field. A great 
crowd was on hand dressed in festive 
costumes to see these new machines 
noiselessly plow the first furrows. One 
old man followed the tractors right across 
the fields closely watching the way they 
worked. This was Kiril Kisselev, the 
tractor leader’s father. When his son was 
born, both he and his wife did not even 
have a horse to help cultivate their little 
strip of land. 

The new tractor is mounted on a 
caterpillar chassis, with an electric motor 
replacing the internal combustion en- 
gine. Its use requires a high tension 
power line running along the edge of 
the fields to be worked. A mobile trans- 
former taps off from the power line and 
feeds a cable which unwinds and winds 
as the tractor moves across the field. 
Such an installation can work up to 
thirty-seven acres per tractor and usually 
these tractors work in pairs. When it is 
necessary to shift the location of the in- 
stallation, one tractor tows the other. 
This method permits the handling of 
a strip over a mile wide wherever the 
power line runs. 

A major advantage of this electric 
tractor is that it requires no gasoline and 
that it uses seventy-five per cent less 
lubricating oil than an internal combus- 
tion engine. This means that the cost 


Left: Electric ploughing on the Zarya 

Collective Farm, in Sverdlovsk Region. 

Advantages of such ploughing include 

economy in operation, less servicing re- 

quirements for the tractor, and the ability 

to plough an even depth over ground 
that is of varying resistance. 


Right, reading down: Three stages of 

Soviet combine development. The regu- 

lation combine °* Testing a new self- 

propelled combine ¢* First Soviet elec- 
tro-combine. 


of operating in the field is about fifty 
per cent that of gas tractors. Further- 
more, the machine requires much less 
servicing and is better suited to Soviet 
farm methods in which equipment is 
operated around the clock in the rush 
seasons. 

Another important feature is that the 
steady power generated by the electric 
motor permits plowing to an even depth 
over ground of varying resistance. Since 
deep plowing is one of the features em- 
phasized by the fifteen-year plan for a 
modernized agriculture, this feature 
takes on special importance. 

This season each of the electric trac- 
tors has been cultivating approximately 
2500 acres without serious breakdowns. 
This success has led to the announcement 
of a program for turning out many thou- 
sands of this type of tractor. 

Another new Soviet machine of special 
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interest is a self-propelled mower with 
a cutter bar approximately thirty-two 
feet i width. ‘The bar is designed to 
fold so that the machine may be trans- 
ported along roads from field to field. 
Power mowers in the United States run 
up to about seven feet width, and tractor 
drawn windrowers, used exclusively on 
grain fields, are put out with a max- 
imum cutter bar of twenty feet. 
Important improvements have been 
built into the combined harvester and 
reaper. The combine was invented and 
developed in America and was adopted 
by the Soviet Union during the opening 
phase of the collectivization of agricul- 
ture. The American combine was ad- 
mirably suited for mechanizing the So- 
viet harvest. In fact, one man on a com- 
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along to concentrate these straw shocks 
into big stacks. An advantage in addition 
to the feeding, bedding, and industrial 
uses to which the straw is put, is the fact 
that tons of weed seeds are no longer 
scattered over the field, thus improving 
the preparation for the next year’s crop. 

The Moscow Izvestia of August 10 
reported that successful tests had been 
held of a self-propelled electric combine 


its high production record. A decade 
ago these cows were producing from 
5000 to 8000 pounds of milk annually. 
The descendants are now producing 
from 20 to 30,000 pounds of milk, 3.9 
per cent butter fat content, and some 
specimens are topping 35,200 pounds an- 
nually of the same butter fat content. 
This record can stand up against the best 
producers anywhere. As an example, the 
prize herd of Holsteins at the Beltsville, 
Maryland Experimental Station hit an 
average of 22,114 pounds of milk, 3.9 
per cent butter fat, in 1945. 

Probably no biological work in the 
Soviet Union illustrates the superiority 
of the Michurin technique over the out- 
moded Mendelian-Morganist method 
than the success of this Kostroma breed. 





These Kostroma cows, Karavayevo State Farm, Moscow Region yield from 20,000 to 30,000 pounds of milk a year. Right: A standard 
collective farm hydro-electric installation designec at the Institute of Mechanization and Electrification of Agriculture. 


bine, one on the tractor and one on the 
servicing truck can do the work in ten 
days that used to require the labor of 
some three hundred peasants for over 
a month. 

But in recent years Soviet engineers 
have found ways of designing improve- 
ments on the American model to meet 
socialist conditions. To begin with, col- 
lective farmers do not like the American 
system of wasting the straw. Yet the 
capacity of the American designed com- 
bine is such that the grain must be cut 
as high as possible, otherwise the vege- 
tative mass would get snarled up in the 
threshing unit. All Soviet combines are 
now designed with greatly enlarged 
threshing capacity which means that the 
combine operator can lower his cutter 
bar so that it barely clears the ground. 

Then, as a second step, the Soviet 
engineers have designed straw stackers 
rigged at the rear of the machine cap- 
able of catching all the straw and chaff 
and other refuse which in this country 
is scattered on the ground. The stacker 
can collect close to half a ton in straw 
and then dump it in piles on the field. 
Later, power-driven buck-rakes come 
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at an experimental base of the All- 
Union Academy of Sciences, near Mos- 
cow. 

As in the case of combines, the So- 
viet scientistsshave been improving on 
the American type of milking machine. 
Our milkers operate on a two phase 
cycle—squeeze, suck. Soviet agronomists 
noticed that dairy cattle milked by ma- 
chine seemed to be more subject to 
mastitis than those that were hand- 
milked. So they designed a three-cycle 
milker which squeezes, sucks, then rests 
a beat. The rest phase of the cycle per- 
mits the circulation to be restored to the 
teat between each squeeze. It is an action 
more similar to that of the calf and has 
already proven to lower the mastitis 
hazard. 

In the field of developing superior 
breeds of livestock great importance is 
attached in the Soviet Union to the ap- 
plication of Michurin methods to or- 
dinary Brown Swiss cows. This work 
has been going on for twenty years, but 
most intensively during the past thirteen 
years. These Brown Swiss have been 
developed into the famous Kostroma 
herd which has amazed the world with 


V. A. Shaumyan, Director of the State 
Kostroma Cattle Breeding Station and 
member of the Lenin Academy of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, makes the flat state- 
ment, “I am satisfied that I can obtain 
in ten years comparable results (to the 
Kostroma breed) with any other breed 
of cows in any other location. Our 
methods contain no mysteries. They con- 
sist of the application to animals of the 
Michurin and Lysenko method.” 

Then Professor Shaumyan proceeds to 
name off the main factors responsible for 
raising the productive qualities of the 
Kostroma cows so rapidly. First he 
named proper feeding, especially during 
the period in the cow’s life in which it is 
reaching maturity. Secondly, he lays 
heavy emphasis on the importance of 
milking methods. He goes so far as to 
say skillful and intensive milking is no 
less important than the feeding. He 
points out that a cow yielding 13,000 
pounds of milk is subject to between 6 
and 7,000,000 irritations during the 
milking process. It appears therefore 
that the important organ of milk secre- 
tion, the udder, is “persistently and per- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Tenth Soviet 
Trade Union Congress 


by JESSICA SMITH 


HE Tenth All-Union Congress of the 

Soviet Trade Unions was held in 
Moscow from April 19 to 28th. During 
the war and immediate post-war pe- 
riod, emergency war production prob- 
lems and urgent tasks of restoration 
had interfered with the regular All- 
Union Congresses, under normal con- 
ditons held at least once in every four 
years. There were, however, during 
this period, national delegated confer- 
ences, as well as regional conferences 
and congresses of the separate unions. 
Because of the time elapsed since the 
Ninth All-Union Congress, the present 
one covered reports of trade union 
progress during the war and postwar 
years. Since the trade unions are the 
basic mass organization of the people 
of the Soviet Union, the Congress pre- 
sented a wide panorama of Soviet life, 
and refiected not only the democratic 
functioning of the trade unions them- 
selves, but the thorough and far-reach- 
ing nature of Soviet democracy, engag- 
ing the participation of the whole work- 
ing population in the day to day proc- 
esses of government. 

According to the report of Nina V. 
Popova, a Secretary of the AUCCTU 
(All Union Council of Trade Unions) 
and chairman of the credentials com- 
mission, 1,343 delegates attended the 
Congress, representing the 28,500,000 
trade union members of the USSR— 
about 90 per cent of all Soviet manual 
and mental workers. Preceding the All- 
Union Congress, sixty-seven unions 
had held Congresses and elected their 
delegates by secret ballot (the num- 
ber of unions has been reduced through 
consolidation of many of the unions 
organized previously on a regional ba- 
sis.) These unions represented all 
branches of the national economy. The 
largest delegations came from the rail- 
roads, the coal, metallurgical, machine 
building, oil, textile, lumber and con- 
struction industries, the unions com- 
prising the workers of the machine and 
tractor stations, land organs and state 
farms, medical workers, employees of 
trading and public catering organiza- 
tions, workers in the field of educa- 
tion, science and culture. Participat- 
ing on an equal basis were workers, 
heads of government ministries, trade 
union functionaries, leaders in science 
and culture, milkmaids and _ tractor 
drivers. Delegates were also elected 
from the recently organized Central 
Council of Trade Unions of the Con- 
stituent and Autonomous Republics 
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Foreign delegates (upper) occupy a loge in the Kremlin's Grand Palace during a 
session of the Tenth Trade Union Congress. Lower: V. V. Kuznetsov (center), Chairman 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, talks with some of the delegates. 


and the various regions of the coun- 
try. Altogether thirty-two nationalities 
were represented. 

Popova reported that among the 
delegates were 517 women, or 39.5 
per cent, as against 18 per cent at the 
Ninth Congress. Of the delegates 108 
were under twenty-five. Among them 
150 were deputies to the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR (imagine that many 
Senators and Congressmen participat- 
ing in an American trade union con- 
vention!), and 304 deputies of Republic 
and local Soviets. Members and candi- 
dates to the Communist Party num- 
bered 936, while 407, or nearly one- 
third, were non-Party members. Indi- 
cative of the high honor which the 
Soviet State accords all who labor by 
hand or brain was the fact that 316 
of the delegates were holders of Gov- 
ernment decorations and medals of one 
kind or another, 51 of them bearing 
the coveted orders “‘Hero of the Soviet 
Union” and “Hero of Soviet Labor,” 
and 28 the proud title of “Stalin Prize 
Laureates.” Delegations from more than 
twenty foreign countries attended. 

During the Congress all the leading 
Soviet newspapers, Pravda and Izves- 
tia, as well as the trade union and 
local press, gave full coverage to its 
proceedings and published leading edi- 
torials on its significance. Editorial 
comment emphasized the role of the 
trade unions in developing the creative 
talents of the people and noted the 
success with which the trade unions 
were fulfilling the task originally set 


for them by Lenin as “schools of Com- 
munism.” To understand the meaning 
of this role in Soviet society it is neces- 
sary to understand that the achieve- 
ment of Communism requires the es- 
tablishment of an economy of abun- 
dance. When production has reached 
the stage when there is sufficient mate- 
rial goods to satisfy fully the require- 
ments of the whole population, then 
it will be possible to achieve the dis- 
tribution of goods on the basis of 
needs rather than, as is the character- 
istic of the present, socialist, stage of 
development, on the basis of deeds. 

Since there are still not sufficient 
material goods for everyone to have 
everything that each requires, those 
who produce most receive the greatest 
returns. The present gap between the 
lowest paid and the highest paid work- 
ers—roughly ten times—will be elimi- 
nated in the period of full communism, 
in the transition to which the whole 
Soviet population, with the trade un- 
ions in a leading role, is now engaged. 
The need to concentrate production on 
military needs during the World War 
slowed up the process, and the desire 
to devote themselves wholly to that 
process at the present time is the key 
to the overwhelming determination of 
the whole Soviet people and _ their 
leaders to avoid a new world war. 
Since no individuals profit by the labor 
of others, all production increases in 
the Soviet Union have their immediate 
reflection in improved living conditiors 
for the workers themselves. This ex- 
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plains the preoccupation of the trade 
unions with questions of production, 
and the enthusiasm with which the 
labor force adopts all movements to 
enhance production. The method of 
socialist competition and the enhanced 
material awards to the overwhelming 
majority of Soviet workers who are 
engaged in it, has been the main means 
of increasing labor productivity. In all 
the press comments two complemen- 
tary points were made—the efforts of 
the trade unions in the direction of 
achieving the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the national economy of the 
country, and along with that, the role 
of the trade unions in insuring the 
realization of the government’s plans 
for systematic elevation of the material 
and cultural level of the masses of the 
people. 

The period preceding the Congress 
was marked by intensified efforts in 
both these directions. This was ex- 
pressed in the dr:.wing up of the new 
collective agreements. While the far- 
reaching labor legislation of the Soviet 
Union, in the formulation of which 
the trade unions play a major role (all 
laws affecting labor are drawn up 
with their direct participation and must 
have their approval), covers many 
points that in our country are subject 
to collective bargaining, great impor- 
tance is attached to them in covering 
the special problems of individual en- 
terprises. While the wage scale, for 
example, is a matter of national regu- 
lation, and over-all rates are worked 
out between the central trade union 
bodies and corresponding government 
ministries, its correct application to the 
various categories of workers is a mat- 
ter for each individual enterprise, as 
well as amounts to be expended for 
special bonuses, and so on. Collective 
agreements include production obliga- 
tions of the workers, as well as obliga- 
tions on the part of management to 
provide proper conditions of work, 
housing, sport and cultural facilities. 
There are periodic mass check-ups by 
the workers of the fulfillment of the 
agreements, as well as over-all check- 
ups at the end of the year, which take 
on the nature of a mass campaign. 
During 1948, 46,000 collective agree- 
ments were concluded, and the final 
check-up showed great improvements 
in their fulfillment over the year be- 
fore. Meetings in which the workers 
as a whole considered the agreements 
for 1949 revealed growing enthusiasm 
of the workers to spread the socialist 
competition movement to include not 
only quantity but quality of produc- 
tion, and determination to provide still 
further educational and cultural op- 
portunities and improved living condi- 
tions. Workers are encouraged to speak 
out fully and freely, to criticize and 
make suggestions, and tens of thou- 
sands of proposals from rank and file 
workers were included in the agree- 
ments. 

In his keynote report to the Congress, 
Vassily V. Kuznetsov, Chairman of the 
AUCCTU, spoke of the selflessness and 
labor heroism displayed by the Soviet 





working class during the years of the 
war, and the enthusiasm with which 
they had embarked on the restoration 
and further development of the na- 
tional economy in the postwar years. 
In industry, the pre-war level has al- 
ready been exceeded. In agriculture, 
gross output last year almost reached 
the level of 1940, despite the immense 
wartime devastation, and average grain 
yields per acre exceeded the pre-war 
period, while progress in fulfillment 
of the government program for plant- 
ing of protective forest belts to trans- 
form nature and end forever the men- 
ace of drought offers undreamed of 
possibilities for the future development 
of agriculture. 

Kuznetsov reviewed the contribu- 
tions of the trade unions in the fulfill- 
ment of the Five-Year Plans, their 
strengthened role organizationally and 
as an educating force among the mass 
of the people. He stressed the role of 
the trade unions in stimulating social- 
ist competition, noting that ninety per 
cent of all workers, engineers, tech- 
nicians and clerical workers are now 
actively engaged in this movement, 
and that there was not a single enter- 
prise in the whole country not now 
making an effort to complete the post- 
war Five-Year Plan ahead of schedule. 
In 1948 two thousand enterprises had 
already completed the program sched- 
uled to be reached by 1950. He re- 
marked that the nationwide, volun- 
tary participation of workers in social- 
ist competition was the best answer to 
those who peddle the malicious slan- 
ders about “slave labor” in the USSR. 

Kuznetsov dwelt on the improve- 
ment in labor protection—under the 
current Five-Year Plan four times as 
much money is spent on this as during 
the first two Five-Year Plans combined 
—and the increase in allowances for 
sickness, leave for expectant mothers, 
free education and medical services, 
material and cultural assistance, all of 
which taken together increase actual 
wages by more than one-third. 

The government’s currency reform, 
abolition of rationing and reduction of 
prices had meant an actual doubling 
of real wages during 1948, and a fur- 
ther increase in 1949. Housing con- 
struction had been greatly expanded, 
being allocated 42 billion rubles under 
the current Five-Year Plan; consumers’ 
goods and public catering had been 
greatly increased; trade union cultural 
work, carried on through a vast net- 
work of clubs, palaces of culture, li- 
braries, cinemas and_ schools and 
courses, was constantly growing. The 
trade union budget for 1949 allocated 
1,700,000,000 rubles for cultural work. 

In conclusion, Kuznetsov spoke of 
the international activities of the So- 
viet trade unions, their joint struggle 
with the democratic trade unions of the 
world against lowering of living stand- 
ards, against encroachments on the 
democratic rights and liberties of the 
people and destruction of their cul- 
tural achievements, and above all on 
behalf of a durable and lasting peace. 
Pointing to the importance of the 


WFTU (World Federation of Trade 
Unions), in the creation of which in 
1945 the Soviet trade unions had played 
a leading role, and which had grown 
and consolidated its forces in spite of 
the splitting, treacherous actions of 
the leaders of the British.trade unions 
and the Right wing leaders of the 
American CIO, Kuznetsov declared: 


There is no doubt that the WFTU, in 
close, friendly cooperation with mass inter- 
national democratic organizations—the Wom- 
en’s International Democratic Federation, the 
Federation of Youth, etc.—will bring many 
more new millions of people into the strug- 
gle for a lasting peace, against the warmon- 
gers. The task of the Soviet trade unions is 
to continue to expand in every possible way 
the friendly ties with the trade unions of 
foreign countries, to strengthen the interna- 
tional unity of the workers. 


Kuznetsov outlined the tasks before 
the trade union Congress: “to sum up 
trade union activities in the construc- 
tion of a socialist society, to exchange 
experiences, to subject our work to 
Bolshevik criticism, to expose short- 
comings in all branches of their work 
and to determine the future participa- 
tion of the unions in our people’s strug- 
gle for the triumph of communism.” 

Yakov Kuvshinov, Chairman of the 
Auditing Commission, reported that in 
1949 the AUCCTU budget was fifty per 
cent larger than in 1940. In 1948 over- 
all trade union income (derived mainly 
from membership dues, one per cent 
monthly of wages) was double that of 
1949. In 1948 appropriations for cul- 
tural work exceeded those of 1940 by 
50 per cent. Expenditures for social 
insurance, funds for which are wholly 
a charge on industry, taking nothing 
from the workers, had advanced 83.3 
per cent over 1940 last year and during 
1949 would more than double the 1940 
figure. Recording the immense achieve- 

(Continued on page 22) 


Nina Vasilyevna Popova, Secretary of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Union. 

































EFFECTS of the MARSHALL PLAN in EUROPE 


The second of two articles on the Decline of the Marshall Plan 


ANY Americans know or assume 

that widespread profiteering accom- 
panies the Marshall Plan. Most do not 
attempt to understand its economic ef- 
fects. But all have been told that this 
is a scheme for feeding hungry £uro- 
peans. We are a genereous people, will- 
ing to forgive many sins, and even to 
pay a price, if others will be helped 
thereby. 

The Marshall Plan managers have 
succeeded in creating the widespread 
impression that their operations pre- 
vent starvation and help in European 
recovery. In this, as in other respects, 
the Government has shown a facility for 
two-faced propaganda on a grandiose 
scale. 

Europeans were told that we were 
sharing scarce supplies with them— 
while Americans were assured that the 
Marshall Plan had nothing to do with 
shortages and inflation at home. Euro- 
peans were told that the Marshall Plan 
enabled their governments to devise a 
grand cooperative four-year plan, while 
American businessmen were assured that 
it meant the most rapid return to “free 
enterprise” business as usual. 

While Americans were told of the 
success of the first year of the Marshall 
Plan, Europeans were told they must 
undergo new sacrifices to correct their 
economic failures. 

Now Europeans are solemnly assured 
that we have no desire to dump sur- 
pluses on them, while Congressmen who 
cut ERP appropriations are charged 
with plotting to make the depression 
here worse. 

Contradictory propaganda is used to 
hide the real fact, that the Marshall 
Plan is making things worse for the 
people of Europe as well as for our- 
selves. 


Impoverishment of the People 


The United Nations Economic Sur- 
very of Europe in 1948 puts a finger on 
the big lie of the Marshall Planners: 


The probable improvements over the next 
five years, or even in the coming decade, 
are not likely to bring about a solution of 
the basic economic problem of Europe— 
the severe poverty in which the majority 
of the European peoples live. 
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by VICTOR PERLO 





VICTOR PERLO is one of the nation’s lead- 
ing economists, for many years employed by 
Government agencies. He also was associated 
with the Brookings Institute. He is now an eco- 
nomic consultant to unions and progressive 
organizations. In his previous article, Mr. 
Perlo dealt with the domestic effects of the 
Marshall Plan. 





The hypocrisy of talk about feeding 
hungry people is exposed by the testi- 
mony of ECA Administrator Paul G. 
Hoffman on April 26 to the hardbitten 
members of the House Committee on 
Appropriations: 


. if we are attempting to supply dol- 
lars to Europe, and Europe was attempt- 
ing, we will say, the wrong standard of 
living, that would be unsatisfactory. So, 
we have tried to establish ceilings on stand- 
ards of living. 


In response to questions from Con- 
gressmen, Mr. Hoffman and his aide 
Richard M. Bissell gave details. 

Food. Mr. Hoffman: 


... Wwe can be very specific on food. 
There we take 1938 as a ceiling, and that 
is that. 


Housing. Mr. Bissell: 


. we expect them to come all the 
way through to the very end of the ERP 
period with that component of the standard 
of living well below prewar; in other words, 
with a larger population housed in smaller 
and on the average much older quarters. 


Clothing and other consumers’ goods. 
Mr. Bissell: 














. we have felt that the rate of do- 
mestic consumption of such commodities 
should be held down certainly to, in most 
cases, below prewar levels, in spite of sizeable 
accumulated shortages, shortages that accum- 
ulated during the war years. 


Mr. Bissell summed up as follows: 


So that in looking at the standard of 
living beyond the actual current standard 
. we have tried . . . to satisfy ourselves 
that the standard of living would be extreme- 
ly .conservative. 


Mr. Hoffman added: 


I think I would add that OEEC itself 
had this formula for a standard of living, 
that by 1952, if the standard of living for 
Western Europe is 85-90 per cent of what 
it was in 1938, that they will have attained 
a reasonable goal. 


How does the Marshall Plan preserve 
and even worsen European poverty? 

This most effective weapon for enforc- 
ing “extremely conservative” living stand- 
ards has been political blackmail. It is 
the boast of the Marshall Planners that 
they have forced labor, progressive, and 
Communist elements out of post-war 
coalition governments and brought back 
into absolute power the thoroughly dis- 
credited pre-war politicians and cartel fin- 
anciers of Western Europe, with an 
added dose of Vatican agents and right- 
wing Social Democrats. These are the 
ones responsible for two decades of de- 
terioration in European conditions be- 
tween the two World Wars, and for the 
Second World War itself. 

The Marshall Planners have for the 
present thwarted the clearly-expressed 
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desire of the peoples of Western Eur- 
ope for socialism; they have brought 
back a “free enterprise” that can only 
fail more dismally now than after the 
first World War. 

Besides incompetent and anti-popu- 
lar rulers, the American industrialists 
and financiers who run the Marshall 
Plan have imposed on Western Europe 
the full weight of the NAM domestic 
program, more completely than that 
reactionary group can hope to accom- 
plish at home today. Wages kept down 
—with bullets where necessary; soaring 
prices and black markets; taxes on the 
poor; curtailment of social expenditures; 
these are the Marshall Plan internal 
policies carried out by Western Euro- 
pean Governments. “Recovery” means 
renewed profits for the capitalists, but 
continued poverty for working people. 

ERP international trading and finan- 
cial policies add further to the suffer- 
ings of the people. The growing dollar 
monopoly of trade, and currency devalu- 
ations ordered from Washington, force 
the Marshall Plan countries to sell their 
goods cheaply and to buy materials at 
high cost. The failure to collect repara- 
tions from Germany; high military ex- 
penditures; supply to the United States 
armed forces of raw materials without 
compensation—all contribute to the im- 
poverishment of entire nations in West- 
ern Europe. 


Hungry People 


Recent huge shipments of grain to 
Western Europe have not improved the 
diets of the working people. During 
the first year after the war, when there 
was a danger of starvation, the Govern- 
ment helped with limited supplies 
through UNRRA. In the fiscal year 
1946, the United States contributed less 
than one and a half billion dollars for 
international aid. Subsequently, when 
the danger of famine and epidemic in 
Western Europe had already passed, the 
United States Government increased its 
outlay for “international aid” to more 
than seven billion dollars per year. 

A large proportion of this expendi- 


ture financed the export of farm prod- 
ucts. In fiscal terms, this meant a bud- 
geting under “international affairs” in- 
stead of “aid to agriculture” of the huge 
cost of post-war farm price support. The 
practical effect was that surpluses were 
dumped abroad instead of being de- 
stroyed. Certainly our food surpluses 
could improve diets and alleviate malnu- 
trition. But that was not the use to 
which they were put. 

For example, during the past crop 
year more than half of all grain exported 
from the United States to Europe and 
Asia went to the former enemy terri- 
tories under military occupation. These 
shipments were part of the program of 
building Germany and Japan to a posi- 
tion of priority over our World War 
II allies. 

Food supplied to France, Italy, etc., 
was used not as an addition to the diets 
of the working people, but as a substi- 
tute for equitable distribution, and as 
a diversion from purchases in other coun- 
tries on a non-dollar basis. 

One-third of the food financed by the 
ERP came from Canada and Latin 
America. This food would have gone 
to Europe without the Marshall Plan, 
and under conditions more favorable 
to the European countries. The ERP 
forced Western European countries to 
pay dollars for it, instead of concluding 
bilateral trade agreements by which 
they could have secured needed markets 
as well as needed foodstuffs. 

In return for Marshall Plan dollars, 
the ERP countries submitted to the 
U.S. embargo on Eastern Europe, and 
were forbidden to make trade agree- 
ments that would have greatly increased 
Eastern European food production and 
exports to Western Europe. 

The Marshall Plan also prevented the 
Western European countries from taking 
serious measures to increase their own 
food production. The budgetary restric- 
tions imposed by the ERP prevented 
adequate subsidies to farmers which 
would have been necessary to maximize 
local production. In Italy and Western 
Germany, needed land reform was 
frustrated. 























































































In addition, the ERP broke its pledge 
to assist in the mechanization of Euro- 
pean agriculture. The European coun- 
tries requested some $300 million of 
farm equipment from the United States 
during the first Marshall Plan year. The 
State Department offered to finance $133 
million. Actual shipments of farm equip 
ment financed by the Marshall Plan, 
through June 30, 1949, totalled only $40 
million. 

On his recent return from Europe, 
ERP Ambassador Harriman was asked 
by the reporters where cuts should be 
made as a result of Congressional bud- 
get reductions. He replied: 


Well, if something has got to give way, 
I suppose the investment program for the 
modernization of agriculture will be the 
place. (New York Times, July 25.) 


Mr. Harriman would like to have 
the people of Western Europe kept with- 
in their ERP food “ceiling” and remain 
dependent on politically-dictated dump- 
ing of U.S. food surpluses. 

Black market operators and reaction- 
ary politicians profited from Marshall 
Plan food. The people of Western Eur- 
ope did not. According to the World 
Economic Report of the United Nations 
Secretariat, per capita food supplied early 
in 1948 in the industrial countries of 
Western Europe ranged from 8 per cent 
(England) to 22 per cent (France), be- 
low pre-war in calories. More important 
was the acute shortage of specific food 
items, especially of meat and fats. More- 
over, from 1946 through the early part 
of 1949 the situation steadily deteriorated 
in most of these countries. 

It is because of the Marshall Plan 
and similar earlier “aid” programs that 
Western European diets four years after 
the end of World War II are still below 
pre-war in quantity and far below pre- 
war in quality. 

This is the true character of “feeding 
hungry people” through ERP. 


Backward Industry 


The Survey of European Economy in 
1948 notes the inadequate size and rela- 
tively backward technique of industry 
as a basic cause of European economic 
problems. 

The Western European countries 
must raise production to new high levels 
to compensate for the vast colonial loot 
they can never fully regain. They must 
overcome the technical stagnation of 
decades imposed by the European car- 
tels. The Marshall Planners talk as if 
they wish to foster these objectives. But 
their actions are something else again. 

It was noted in the previous article 
that only seven per cent of ERP ship- 
ments have consisted of machinery and 
(Continued on page 29) 
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A mountain pass (left) near Makhach-Kala, capital of Dahgestan, and mountaineers of the district (right) with their goat herds 


ig IS ONLY a year ago that geogra- 
phers added the name of the new in- 
dustrial city, Caspinsk, to the map of the 
USSR. It is located on the western shore 
of the Caspian Sea, only a few miles 
from the capital of the Daghestan Auton- 
omous Republic, Makhach-Kala, and in 
the general area of the Grozny oilfields. 

Caspinsk is often compared with Kom- 
somolsk, three or four thousand miles to 
the east on the Amur River; and the two 
new cities, both primarily the creation 
of Soviet youth, have many features in 
common. 

In the spring of 1932, the first Kom- 
somols sailed up the Amur in the steamer 
“Columbus” and landed at a little village 
deep in the wilderness that covered this 
part of Eastern Siberia. These were the 
vanguard of the pioneers who built the 
present thriving industrial center of 
Komsomolsk. And at just about the same 
time another young and adventurous 
group, camped in tents set up on a bleak 
deserted stretch of sand, were marking 
out a city site on the shores of the Caspian 
Sea. 

I remember my first impression of this 
forgotten piece of coast: a grayish clay 
littered with stone and sand, a sparse 
growth of sun-scorched stunted juniper 
trees. The Daghestan shepherds avoided 
these parts when they drove their flocks 
of sheep down from the mountains for 
winter pasturage. No inhabitants, no 
sign anywhere of the presence of man, 
although the capital of the republic was 
only eleven or twelve miles away. 

Our route lay past the Turala sulphate 
mines, called the future Kara-Bogaza of 
Daghestan. 

At that time the Turala enterprise had 
only just been opened up and had not 
yet had time to acquire any roads, so that 
we had to make our way among the 
sand-dunes through the drifting sand. 
The wheels of our wagon sank into the 
sand up to the axles, the horses dragged 
alony laboriously, the powerful sea-wind 
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lashed our faces. We failed to reach Tu- 
rala, made a detour. The mountains rose 
far away, scarcely visible in the distance. 
At last the wagon came to a stop in the 
middle of the dunes, and we got out, 
limping painfully through the sand on 
our cramped, swollen legs. We went up 
to the solitary white tent that appeared 
in the emptiness. The tent, we learned at 
once, was only there as a point by which 
we could orient ourselves. We were in 
a city, at least on the site of the city-to-be. 
Marked out by stakes, and encircled by 
taut ropes, it lay before our eyes. 

My companion, gesturing first in one 
direction and then in another, said: “We 
have completed the plans for the city, 
and now we are going to begin putting 
up buildings. Here will be the dwelling 
houses, there is the theater, and beyond 
it the plant buildings. ... And now we 
are walking along the main boulevard.” 

He went on about future houses and 


plant units just as if he were making a 
tour of an actual city. There was nothing 
he didn’t know about it—how the houses 
were laid out, how many rooms in each, 
even the people that would live in them. 

On the “boulevard” some mountain 
lads in T-shirts were measuring a square 
in the city-to-be with a tape. A girl in a 
sun-bleached dress was peering through 
a surveyor’s transit. Overhead large tawny 
birds circled screeching. 


x THE HISTORY of a city ten to 
fifteen years is a negligible span. But 
for cities like Caspinsk, whose existence 
is reckoned by days and not by decades, 
it seems an endless period. The young 
men who came out to the Caspinsk con- 
struction site as light-hearted kids are 
now skilled workers, not a few of them 
department heads or production chiefs. 
Many have started families, and now at 
the end of the day they sit and tell their 
sons and daughters tales about the “his- 
tory of the city of Caspinsk” which they 
created with their own hands. It was 
here they came of age; Caspinsk is the 
beginning of their working biographies. 

Youth and girls from the distant moun- 
tain auls, or villages, of Avaria, Laki, 
Dargini, from the Kyurinsk hill country, 
from the Kumuisk flatlands, from the 
Caspian coastal lands—Avarians, Dar- 
ginians, Lakians, Kumuikians, Tatuans 
—all multi-national Daghestan partici- 
pated in the construction of their new, 
then namelcss city. 

Stone cuttcrs came from Sogratlia, an 
aul renowned for its stone-masons. From 
Akhti, carpenters; from Kazanishch, 
blacksmiths. Komsomols in the lead, they 
came to learn from experienced Russian 
construction workers the art of erecting 
buildings many stories high, of building 
walls of hewn stone blocks, of pouring 
concrete. And thus the Daghestanians, 
working in comradely fashion with men 
from Mosccw and Leningrad, shoring 
workers from Siberia, concrete workers 
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A Daghestan tractor operator 


from the Ukraine, and excavators from 
Stavropol, laid the foundations for the 
first unit of the “Dvigatelstroi” plant. 

In the process, professions were deter- 
mined, character tempered, friendships 
born. There were the youth brigades of 
Musayev and Martorosov, just mastering 
first qualifications as skilled workers, 
who had enough confidence in themselves 
to enter into competition with the top 
Komsomol brigade headed by Boltui- 
shev, and came out the winners... . 

When one of the “oldest inhabitants” 
(and there would seem to be a greater 
number of them in Caspinsk than in any 
other city, every fifth member of the pop- 
ulation is a founding father) starts rem- 
iniscing about the “early days,” he invari- 
ably talks about the exploits of the city’s 
pioneering youth. 

For instance: There was the year when 
water from streams and revulets swollen 
from the spring thaws inundated the 
plain, turning it into a swamp-surrounded 
lake, quite impassable. The single nar- 
row-gauge railway that connected the 
construction-site with the capital, Mak- 
hach-Kala, was washed out. Thousands 
of people were left without provisions. 

The Komsomols took the initiative 
in restoring communications. Some, wad- 
ing through mud up to their waists, set 
off in the direction of the aul Manaskent. 
Others, managing to reach the sea, got 
to Makhach-Kala by boat. The collective 
farmers of Manaskent learned how things 
were with the construction people, and 
decided to take them supplies by pack 
train. They outfitted a caravan and sent 
it on its way, but the horses were unable 
to get through the mud and deep water. 

Some fishing vessels put into shore 
and the fishermen, too, came to the res- 
cue. On the last stretch to the construc- 
tion site, however, supplies had to be 
carried—and of course it was the Kom- 
somols again who volunteered for the 
job. They journeyed back and forth 
several miles through water and mire 
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some score of times, carrying up to a 
hundred pounds on their backs at every 
trip, and within twenty-four hours every- 
thing had been delivered. 


write the place was still covered 
with building rubble, Sergo Ord- 
zhonikidze, then People’s Commissar of 
Heavy Industry of the USSR, came out 
to look over the future Daghestan city. 
He examined every section of the unit 
of the “Dvigatelstroi” plant then under 
construction, visited around among the 
workers, discussing what was needed to 
finish the job, exchanging opinions with 
them, giving information and advice. 

Immediately word of the visit spread 
through the mountains. To every moun- 
taineer it was immediately clear: if Sergo 
had visited the construction-site, it meant 
something big was afoot. From all parts 
of the mountains the Daghestan people 
began coming down to take part in the 
job, and the first to arrive were the old- 
time partisans, companions-in-arms of 
Sergo through the years of the Civil War. 

Swamps, malaria, impassable roads, 
swollen streams, spring floods submerg- 
ing the coastal plain for ten miles—these 
are all past and gone. Today when you 
travel to Caspinsk by rail, by the branch- 
line Makhach-Kala-Caspinsk, or by auto- 
mobile along the broad straight asphalted 
highway, it is difficult to imagine that not 
so long ago the whole place was a barren 
plain or a sea of mud. 


A SPECIAL feature distinguishing new 
Soviet cities from the old ones of 
pre-Revolutionary times is the absence 
of any shoddy outskirts—the city proper 
begins from the first building in the city- 
limits. Caspinsk is characteristic in this 
respect. The auto-highway discharges it- 
self into the city like a river at flood. 
Broad sunny plains and the dark-blue 
foothills beyond give way instantaneously 
to spacious modern buildings, constructed 
along simple lines, but well-designed and 
comfortable. 

Buildings are not jammed _ together 
like in older cities; the houses stand at 
a good distance from each other, creating 
an effect of space, ease, lightness. And 
this is the way a socialist city should be 
built. The foundations of the houses are 
faced with rose-colored limestone, such 
as is customarily used to ornament well- 
built houses in the southern republics. 
Trim rows of young trees are planted 
along the sidewalks, not yet sufficiently 
mature to give shade, but their fresh 
green provides a vivid color note against 
dazzling white walls. 

Feaced off by low barriers of the fretted 
stonework native to these parts are flower- 
beds massed with bright showy blooms; 
and there are acacia bushes and ivy and 
maple trees. From a row of open win- 
dows comes the tinkle of children’s 





voices—a kindergarten. Farther along is 
a hospital, then a school, then a theater. 
Automobiles rush along the street and 
white-clad girls and boys glide past on 
bicycles. 

Caspinsk has a branch of the Moscow 
Industrial Institute, an evening techni- 
cal school, a trade school. Beyond the 
city-limits is a fine large stadium, a bath- 
ing beach. If you are a stranger in town 
you can stay at a comfortable hotel—the 
big four-story structure was put up in 
record time—in twenty-nine days. 

By day when the sun is blazing hot the 
streets are empty and still; but at evening 
the city comes to life. Crowds move up 
and down the streets. There is phono- 
graph and radio music playing and the 
sound of people singing, and laughter. 


_ the Boulevard during these 


hours of the evening promenade you 
run into many famous figures from the 
“Dvigatelstroi” plant. Here for instance 
is Muhamed Musayevich Uchurkhanov, 
a young engineer, whom everyone in 
town knows. He has earned his popu- 
larity by his inexhaustible energy as en- 
gineer-creator, as brilliant inventor and 
developer of rationalization techniques. 
In the course of his ten years’ activity at 
“Dvigatelstroi” he has carried through 
about 200 rationalization projects which, 
by the most modest reckoning, have saved 
the plant three million rubles. 

With his huge production activities 
Muhamed manages to combine scientific 
work, he has passed all his courses and 
is now preparing his thesis for a master’s 
degree in technical sciences. Heading 
one of the most important depart- 
ments in the plant, the galvanizing, 
he understands the art of creating an ef- 
fective nucleus of skilled men working in 
direct contact with himself. These are as 
well-known in Caspinsk as Muhamed 
Uchurkhanov himself—Hesan Agaev, 
Basir Asadulaev, Ibrahim Ibrahimov, 
Ivan Leontyevich Lebeda and Muhamed 
Aliyevich Muhamedov. 

These, and many others like them in 
other departments, are still youths, but 
youths of a caliber that has enabled 
them to advance to important production 
posts in industry. The young Lezghin 
Communist, Fatali Eyuboz, the best 
lathe operator in the plant, is chief of 
one of its largest departments; and an 
outstanding organizer of Stakhanovite 
operations is the young engine fitter Kan- 
dakov. 

Leading Daghestan government fig- 
ures also come from the ranks of the 
young Caspinsk city-builders. The Presi- 
dent of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Daghestan Republic, Adil 
Girei Takhtarov, used to head a depart- 
ment in the “Dvigatelstroi” plant; the 
Minister of Communal Economy, Djama- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Question: So much is heard about 
“slave labor” in the USSR that I would 
like to have you comment on the sub- 
ject. L. G., Seattle, Washington. 


Answer: The periodically repeated 
charge of “slave labor” in the USSR, 
and the anti-Soviet campaign devel- 
oped around it, is now twenty years 
old. It seems that when there is no 
other convenient slander, the slave 
labor one is trotted out and a whole 
campaign is launched in the press and 
on the radio. It doesn’t seem to strike 
people as ironical that it is usually the 
most consistently anti-labor and reac- 
tionary press and commentators who, 
failing to defend the most elementary 
rights of labor in their own countries, 
suddenly display the deepest concern 
about Soviet labor. 

The only thing new in the recent 
campaign alleging slave labor and con- 
centration camps in the USSR, is that 
a number of anti-Soviet displaced per- 
sons and a whole pack of emigres from 
the countries of the new democracies 
in Eastern Europe are embellishing it 
with harrowing “eye witness” ac- 
counts. Fortunately their logic is as 
dependable as their good faith, so that 
in their desire to make an impression 
with their blood-curdling stories about 
the Soviet Union, they have exagger- 
ated the numbers claimed to be slaves 
to the point where it would appear, ac- 
cording to them, that approximately 
every seventh able-bodied adult in the 
USSR is a slave laborer! 

Of late the charge of forced labor in 
the USSR has become part of the cold 
war tactic. A representative of the 
British Government has raised the 
question in the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. This was ob- 
viously done for the sole purpose of 
trying to embarrass the USSR, for as 
the proceedings of the Economic and So- 
cial Council show, neither the delegates 
of the United States nor of Great Brit- 
ain were really interested in investi- 
gating actual compulsory labor where 
it may exist in the colonial countries, 
particularly in the British territories. 
A resolution presented by the Soviet 
delegate calling for a full inquiry cov- 
ering all countries was voted down. 

The British delegate, in raising the 
issue in the Council, announced with 
great fanfare that his charges were 
“based on unimpeachable testimony” 
contained in sensational documents of 
Russian origin. This fanfare fell quite 
flat, however, because the sensational 
document was nothing more nor less 
than one published by the government 
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of the Russian Soviet Federative So- 
cialist Republic and has been in exist- 
ence since 1933. It was the “Corrective 
Labor Code of the RSFSR.” English 
translations of that code have been 
available since 1936. Furthermore the 
document proved the exact opposite of 
what the British delegate sought to 
prove. The document proved that no 
one in the USSR could be forced to do 
compulsory labor unless the individual 
charged with a crime received a proper 
trial for which the prescribed penalty 
is a certain period of compulsory labor. 
Furthermore this Code protects the 
rights of the offender, for it specifically 
states under what circumstances and 
upon what conditions the person sen- 
tenced by a Soviet court should labor 
for the community. 

The Corrective Labor Code, which 
of course has nothing to do with labor 
legislation as a whole but is concerned 
only with people guilty of specific of- 
fenses against the law, proceeds from 
the underlying principle that persons 
guilty of even serious offenses are not 
necessarily inherently criminal and 
that they can be redeemed and restored 
to useful citizenship. Soviet penology 
is motivated by correction rather than 
punishment. It is therefore in this very 
Corrective Labor Code that we find in 
Article 4 the provision: 


The labor of persons deprived of liberty 
and the political educational work carried on 
among them shall be such as to re-educate 
them and adapt them to work and life in the 
laboring community, and to fit them to take 
part in the work of socialist construction. 


The Code further provides that: 


persons deprived of liberty shall receive mone- 
tary remuneration for all work of a produc- 
tive nature, including subsidiary and auxiliary 
processes, as well as for permanent duties, not 
performed in rotation, connected with the 
care of places of confinement. The general 
maintenance of persons deprived of liberty, 
as well as political education and other ser- 
vices rendered them in accordance with the 
provisions of this code, shall be free of charge. 

The conditions of labor of persons deprived 
of liberty shall be regulated by the general 
provisions of the Labor Code of the RSFSR 
respecting working time, rest, the labor of 
women and minors and labor protection 
measures. 


As a matter of record, the experi- 
ence of the Soviet Union fully bears 
out the Soviet philosophy concerning 
the handling of criminal offenders and 
people guilty of anti-social acts. Many 
people who were sentenced to compul- 
sory labor have had their sentences 











reduced; many have subsequently been 
decorated by the Soviet Union as 
heroes of labor for performing useful 
work enthusiastically. Soviet literature 
records many examples of people who, 
as a result of their experiences in labor 
camps and through the education re- 
ceived there, have been started on very 
useful careers and have distinguished 
themselves through their contribution 
to the growth of the Soviet Union. 

The discussion in the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council on the 
forced labor issue gave an opportunity 
for an authoritative statement by So- 
viet delegate Arutyunyan exploding 
this slander once and for all. 

In a concise statement Mr. Arutyun- 
yan explained the motives and aims of 
Soviet penology as follows: 


We do not believe in the theory of born 
criminals. We hold every human being in 
high esteem, including even those who have 
committed a legal offense. It is within our 
reach to re-educate them in order to bring 
them back to public activity. Therefore the 
cardinal principles that go to make the foun- 
dation of the Code under review at present, 
as in the general foundation of the Soviet 
Union’s policy with regard to criminal offenses, 
lie in re-educating convicted persons and 
adapting them to voluntary, active participa- 
tion in socialist construction, and not in 
utilizing the labor of convicted persons as 
cheap manpower. 

The Code is designed exclusively for appli- 
cation to persons punished for offenses com- 
mitted; it only regulates the labor of those 
convicted of a crime, and not the labor of 
free citizens. It has nothing at all to do with 
those who have not committed any crime or 
offense. This means that it deals with only a 
very limited number of persons. 


In conclusion we would like to point 
out that it now transpires that the 
British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Bevin, 
who is responsible for the conduct of 
his aides in the United Nations Organ- 
izations, is on record as disbelieving 
the charge of slave labor in the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet delegate pointed 
this out in the discussion: 


It may suffice to recall the campaign waged 
by British and American monopoly circles 10 
1930-31, and later by Goebbels. Today the 
British representative repeats verbatim the 
calumnious fabrications of Goebbels and his 
agents about the Soviet Union. 

At the time when the campaign was started 
in connection with so-called forced labor, Mr. 
Bevin, who was not then Foreign Secretary, de- 
nounced this campaign as one of falschood 
and slander. But now this question is agai® 
being used by Anglo-American ruling circles 
for definite political ends, which are in glaring 
contradiction to United Nations principles. 
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A SOVIET COAL MINER 


by AMY SCHECHTER 


HIS is the story of a Donbas coal 

miner—Vassily Timofeyevich Siro- 
myatnikov, one of hundreds of thou- 
sands honored throughout the Soviet 
Union this Miners’ Day. 

Every year at the end of August the 
achievements of the men who get out 
the coal are broadcast throughout the 
country by press, radio and mass meet- 
ing. Individual heroes of the industry 
are awarded special recognition. A 
Pravda Miners’ Day editorial empha- 
sizing the tremendous role the miners 
have played in pushing through the 
post-war Five-Year Plan, recalls that 
the Stakhanovite movement, by which 
so much has been added to Soviet 
wealth, started in the coal pits when 
the miner Alexei Stakhanov began to 
worry about working out better ways 
of handling his job. 

The task of reconstructing the great 
Donets Basin coalfields, left a shambles 
by the Germans, has been so colossal 
that even today, and even with all 
sorts of help from government and 
unions and from industries throughout 
the country, reconstruction is not yet 
complete. The enemy had destroyed 
over a thousand coal pits producting 
some hundred million tons yearly. 

Despite remaining reconstruction 
problems in connection with this major 
mining area, Miners’ Day reports show 
that the goal of the postwar Five-Year 
plan for the coal industry—to sur- 
pass the pre-war production level by 
51 per cent—is definitely being ful- 
filled; intensive mechanization plus the 
miners’ effective work are, according 
to reports, making this possible. By 
Miners’ Day this year over half of the 
mining enterprises had already reached 
the production rate set for the last 
year of the plan. The Kuznetsk coal- 
fields in Siberia, vastly enlarged dur- 
ing the war when this area had to 
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make up for the lost Donbas and the 
Moscow, Karaganda, Kislovodsk and 
minor coal regions were, though not 
all at the same rate, going ahead. And 
even in the Donbas, the miners have 
been able to bring production almost 
up to the pre-war level. 

Improved living and working condi- 


Vassily Siromyatnikov, Donbas coal miner, is 

shown above at work. Below, right: The Siro- 

myatnikov family has tea at home. Below, left: 

The youngest of the family, Valya (center), 
plays in the kindergarten. 


tions and increased cultural facilities 
are an important part of the plan: 
this includes construction of houses, 
clubs, schools, hospitals; in the last 
year and a half alone new miners’ 
housing has totalled two and a half 
million square meters of floor space. 

When the Nazis ‘entered the Donbas, 
Vassily Siromyatnikov of Gorlovka— 
38 years old and already over twenty 
years a miner and father of five—was 
one of the thousands evacuated to aid 
in stepping up Kuznetsk coal produc- 
tion. His wife and two girls and three 
boys were all away visiting relatives 
in another town that summer; it was 
destroyed by the enemy, no word came 
through of the family; and Vassily 
lived through the agony of years with- 
out any means of knowing whether 
they were alive or dead. 

Returning after Gorlovka had been 
freed, Siromyatnikov found the for- 
mer thriving settlement almost com- 
pletely wrecked, the pits a vast heap 
of ruins, the ground everywhere strewn 
with the twisted skeletons of mining 
machinery and overturned rusty coal- 
cars and his own house also destroyed. 
But miraculously, his whole family 
had come through alive, had returned 
to Gorlovka and were working to make 
their hometown a going concern again. 

Today their brick house, rebuilt bet- 
ter than before and roomy enough to 
accommodate the large family com- 
fortably, including four-year old Valya, 
a post-war product, is on a wide tree- 
lined street. There are new fruit trees, 
new furniture; construction, trees and 
furniture have all been paid for, cash 
down. The house has polished floors, 
radio and phonograph, embroidered 
cloths and flowers everywhere, Ukrain- 
ian style. 

The father and his two coal miner 


(Continued on page 26) 














Two Trials and an Indictment 
by REV. WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 


THE TRIAL OF JOSEPH MINDS- 
ZENTY, Published by the Hungarian 
State Publishing House, Budapest, 
1949. 191 pp. 

DOCUMENTS ON THE MINDSZENTY 
CASE, Budapest, 1949. 96 pp. 

THE TRIAL OF CARDINAL MINDS- 
ZENTY, By the :-Rev. Stanley G. 
Evans, Religion and the People Pub- 
lication No. 2, Birmingham, England, 
1949. 

CARDINAL MINDSZENTY, By Bela 
Fabian, Scribners, New York. 1949. 
207 pp. $2.75. 

THE TRIAL OF THE FIFTEEN PROT- 
ESTANT PASTORS — SPIES, Pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Sofia, Bulgaria, 1949. 

THE VATICAN IN WORLD POLI- 
TICS, By Avro Manhattan, Gaer 
Associates, New York, 1949. 448 pp. 
$3.75. 

HREE major trials involving prom- 

inent religious personalities have 

taken place in Eastern Europe since 
the end of World War II. They have 
provided considerable tinder for anti- 
communist and anti-Soviet fires, which 
both religious and secular groups have 
been quick to exploit for their propa- 
ganda value. That Protestant leaders 
as well as Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
were involved seemed prima facie evi- 
dence that all religion was under fun- 
damental attack in communist states. 
It is good that the official records of 
these trials are now available in Eng- 
lish. They need to be studied with care, 
since they place the indictment and 
conviction of these churchmen in ‘their 
proper context, and the conclusions to 
be drawn are quite different from those 
headlined in the newspapers and par- 
roted by political propagandists. 

The first of these significant trials 
was that of Archbishop Stepinac. With 
seven other Protestant representatives, 
I interviewed him two years ago in 
Lepoglava Prison, saw the state ar- 
chives dealing with war-time atrocities 
that have been collected in Zagreb and 
Sarajevo, and later read through the 
trial documents with meticulous care. 
Behind the Stepinac trial lay the ugly 
history of the war-time collaboration 
between Roman Catholic authorities, 
the Nazis, and the local fascists in Cro- 
atia that resulted in the formation of 
a clerico-fascist state, the Independent 
Republic of Croatia. In the process of 
its creation, individual churchmen had 
sanctioned, and the Vatican had con- 
doned, dreadful acts of mass violence. 
When the war ended, the government, 
wishing to avoid unpleasantness, asked 
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that Stepinac be removed. When the 
Vatican refused and evidence came to 
light that the Archbishop was engaged 
in underground political activity aimed 
at unsettling the new regime, he was 
regretfully brought to trial and then 
the entire book of the Church’s war- 
time collaboration was thrown at him. 

Unlike the Stepinac case which 
largely involved war-time activities, 
the Mindszenty Trial had to do pri- 
marily with post-war allegations. It at- 
tracted worldwide public attention not 
only because the defendant was a Car- 
dinal-Prince of the Church but because 
he had been militantly outspoken on 
the issue of Education and it was ex- 
pected that the trial would be a dra- 
matic show-down. To every one’s in- 
tense surprise, in the dock the Cardinal 
proved a deflated, repentant and al- 
most pathetic figure. Propagandists like 
Bela Fabian have sought to protect the 
previous martyr-image by alleging the 
use of mysterious drugs. The truth is 
far simpler and needs no such E. 
Phillips Oppenheim touch. “Had he 
been concerned witi (the nationaliza- 
tion of the schools),” writes the Rev. 
Stanley G. Evans, an Anglican clergy- 
man who was an eye-witness of the 
trial, “no doubt he would have been 
... clear and bold. The issue in court, 
however, was an entirely different one, 
and a very much less creditable one. 
It was an issue of gambling on war, 
of espionage, of the black market and 
of the restoration of the Hapsburgs. 
Confronted with his own papers, what 
could Mindszenty do? ... The tragedy 
of Josef Mindszenty appears to have 
been the tragedy of a parish priest of 
narrow views and no great understand- 
ing of the world who rose in the short 
period of five years to be a Cardinal 
and saw himself rising to the even 
dizzier height of a Regency.” The phy- 
sical fact of his trial brought home to 
Mindszenty that he had been gambling 
with an illusion. He realized that the 
new People’s Government was secure, 
and his hopes of a Hapsburg restora- 
tion had no popular appeal whatso- 
ever. There was nothing he could do 
when confronted by the evidence but 
admit that he had been misguided and 
beg the mercy of the court. 

Of the three trial records, that of the 
Fifteen Bulgarian Protestant Pastors 
makes the least satisfactory reading. 
In both the Stepinac and Mindszenty 
cases, the defendants compelled the 
prosecution to conduct a careful court 
trial and the verdicts were reached 
only after a considerable accumula- 








tion of tangible verified evidence. I» 
the Sofia trial, the Protestant Pastor. 
pleaded guilty in the course of the pre. 
trial interrogation. The public trial be- 
came in consequence a parade of teay- 
ful confessions summed up by not very 
discriminating public prosecutors. 
Nevertheless, the basic charges were 
serious and clear. From the start the 
defendants admitted that before and 
during the war they had collected and 
transmitted information to the Nazis 
and that after the war they were ad- 
vised by their Church authorities to 
continue this same practice but to 
transfer their political allegiance to 
the British and Americans. As in the 
Mindszenty Trial, foreign correspond- 
ents were present and among them 
was another reputable Anglican clergy- 
man, the Rev. George W. Chambers, 
Vicar of Carbrooke. I happen to know 
Mr. Chambers and his wife, who is a 
British magistrate, and I have confi- 
dence in their joint judgment on the 
conduct of the trial. Furthermore, Mr. 
Chambers had the opportunity to visit 
the parishes of the men convicted and 
found that their own parishioners had 
little sympathy for them but felt that 
they had acted improperly in collecting 
and transmitting information, and in 
receiving payment for this work. There 
were valid reasons for their conviction. 
The trial record is weak, however, at 
the point of summation when the pros- 
ecutor played to the gallery with a 
long series of allegations against the 
World Council of Churches and Church 
World Service as espionage agents of 
American finance-capital. These accu- 
sations, unsupported by any evidence of 
consequence, smacked a little of politi- 
cal propaganda. Unfortunately for the 
pastors this was not the case when it 
came to their relations with certain for- 
eign diplomats, which they themselves 
admitted freely and in detail. 

All three trials were conducted with 
full press coverage in the apparent con- 
viction on the part of the three States 
involved that the facts would stand on 
their own feet. The defendants were 
given opportunity to present their posi- 
tions at length and to have the benefit 
of adequate counsel. In all these cases, 
recognizing that they were treading on 
the touchy area of religious freedom, 
the prosecutions were most careful to 
make no charges involving the religious 
acts of the defendants or their preach- 
ing, even when it involved sharp criti- 
cism of the policies of the respective 
governments. The charges were con- 
fined to explicit acts in violations of ex- 
isting statutes. The most serious charge 
in all three cases was that the defend- 
ants were encouraged by religious and 
political elements from outside their 
respective countries, who led them to 
believe the internal regimes were in- 
secure, that foreign intervention was 
probable and.immediate, and that they 
should organize in line with these two 
basic assumptions. It is this aspect of 
the matter that lifts these cases out of 
the realm of simple civil liberties into 
the more sinister legal area of subver- 
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sion, conspiracy and treason. American 
churchmen will do well to pause and 
oonder the full implications of this be- 
ore accepting unreservedly the Vati- 
can’s interpretation of these trials. I 
agree with Stanley Evans when he says, 
“It would be wrong to insist that the 
personal tragedy (of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty) should be repeated in a collec- 
tive fashion by the whole of organized 
religion.” 

Some years ago a slender little book, 
entitled “Crux Ansata,” came boiling 
from the pen of the popular historian, 
Mr. H. G. Wells. It was a vehement, 
angry denunciation of the political role 
of Roman Catholicism in the economic 
backwardness and turmoil ef Europe. 
Striking blindly, like a windmill gone 
berserk, this militant pamphlet missed 
its mark. A young disciple of Wells, an 
English writer of Italian extraction, has 
taken up the same cudgels but with 
greater restraint and more impressive 
documentation. The result is a book that 
cannot be idly dismissed though many 
readers will weigh somewhat differ- 
ently his material presentation. 

Avro Manhattan’s basic contention 
is that the Vatican has consistently 
supported authoritarian political struc- 
tures as being most congenial to its 
own hierarchical character and most 
favorable to its own long-range inter- 
ests. With a considerable array of in- 
disputable facts, he traces the part the 
Vatican played in the rise of Franco, 
Mussolini and Hitler; its desire to es- 
tablish a central European cluster 
of corporative states (witness Father 
Tiso in Slovakia and Archbishop 
Stepinac in Croatia); and now that the 


United Nations victory has smashed 
that dream, its fishing in the dangerous 
waters of a Western European Union 
into which it is hoped Catholic Spain 
and Catholic Bavaria may be intro- 
duced as partners. The book ends 
with a sharp warning that the Vatican, 
having lost its secure footing among 
the masses of its believers in Europe, 
is turning to the United States in the 
belief that the interests of finance-capi- 
tal will negate the Protestant resistance 
to a Vatican-dominated and controlled 
Western Europe. By portraying itself 
as the sole remaining bulwark to the 
spread of socialism, it hopes to com- 
mend itself to the leaders and to the 
people of the United States. 

This book discusses matters which 
are not the subject of polite discus- 
sion but which more and more people 
from coast to coast are hinting at pri- 
vately. The attitude of the Vatican to- 
wards all socialism and liberalism, its 
hurling the gauntlet this summer at 
communism by its threatened excom- 
munication of all Catholics who so 
much as read communist literature, 
and its ancient antagonism to the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church now re-emerg- 
ing from obscurity, are matters which 
Americans must face. The Vatican has 
committed its section of Christendom 
to a course that other sections must 
examine with extreme care instead of 
blindly following after. Protestants and 
other Americans, are going to have to 
rise to some weighty and careful 
thinking. The reports of these trials, 
taken in conjunction with Avro Man- 
hattan’s book, provide a good deal of 
grist for sober thinking. 


A Challenge to the Chureh 
by REV. STEPHEN FRITCHMAN 


THF MELISH CASE, Challenge to the 
Church, Published by The Melish 
Defense Committee, 64 pp. $.25. 


HE MELISH CASE should be read 

in every church in the land, irre- 
spective of sect or creed, for here is 
written in bold words the tragic story 
of a great church which became en- 
trapped in pride and self-righteousness 
in its vestry and deserted the work of 
true religion within its own commu- 
nity. In spite of prophetic leadership 
by its ministers, father and son, its 
official lay leadership betrayed its 
work of interpreting a gospel of broth- 
‘hood to all sorts and conditions of 
men (to use Prayerbook language). 
stead it sought out the plaudits of the 
‘cially successful, the industrial plu- 
ticracy and the politically reactionary. 
The issue clearly emerges, not as the 
‘iachronism of Episcopalian author- 
‘ vested in a bishop who reveals con- 

‘ pt for the people of a city parish, 
t in the far more terrifying con- 
npt of a board of vestrymen who 
spise the will of the membership who 
nt to support their lively con- 
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sciences, made lively by two devoted 
ministers. 

The issue is clearly presented in The 
Melish Case as a conflict between a 
vestry and Bishop who enjoy the social 
irresponsibility of a fashionable church 
(which theirs once was) and the mod- 
ern demands of a responsible parish 
in a mixed neighborhood. The magnifi- 
cent leadership given to the cause of 
American-Soviet friendship, to inter- 
racial community relationships, to man- 
agement-labor understanding by the 
Melishes over the years was the real 
issue. This kind of religious respon- 
sibility was an alien thing to the ves- 
trymen who thought in terms only of 
liturgics, Christmas vespers and the 
veneration of traditions far removed 
from the conflict areas of an industrial 
society. 

The story of the Melish Case is being 
re-enacted in New England Unitarian 
parishes, in Baptist town churches in 
the middle west and in scores of 
churches from Atlantic to Pacific. Only 
forthright rejection of the class-bound 
trustee, the Iron Curtain pewholder, 
the hysterical woman’s guild president 





can save the church from the fate of 
being less than nothing in the world 
of tomorrow. 

As in Holy Trinity in Brooklyn, so it 
is in a thousand towns and cities across 
America: the rank and file member- 
ship is clear and courageous, with an 
instinct for the ethical and the demo- 
cratic in the gospel of the Galilean car- 
penter and contemptuous of the ticker- 
tape mind of the church trustee who 
reads the slick pages of Life and 
Time instead of the well-worn pas- 
sages of Amos, Matthew and the Epis- 
tle of James. The bishops of America 
should read, as did the Melishes of 
Brooklyn, the pronouncements of the 
Lambeth Conference of Bishops from 
all corners of the world. Here were 
large minds who saw a new heaven 
and new earth being achieved... 
and were not frightened by the bleat- 
ings. of the hireling press on Wall 
Street cr in Whitehall. A new day will 
come for the Melishes for they are in 
the ranks of the prophets. Meanwhile 
none can afford to miss reading ihis 
report on a people aroused. 


Highly Embroidered 
Patchwork 


by JOHN STUART 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN, by 
John Gunther. Harper, New York, 
1949. 363 pp. $3.00. 


Ny R. GUNTHER is a tireless brain 

picker. The trouble with his pro- 
digi.us talent, as it shows itself in this 
bock, is that it very often leans heav- 
ily on bad brains or no brains at all. 
And by the time he has finished mix- 
ing everything he has picked and let 
it sift through his own head, the final 
jumble is a sad thing to behold. I sup- 
nose this is another way of saying that 
Gunther, for all his experience as a 
European correspondent, understands 
little of Europe’s basic qualities or the 
new compulsions that have begun to 
rule its eastern sector. His method is 
typical of a man lost in the swirl of 
politics. He must always ask someone 
what he thinks not because he is real- 
ly trying to learn but because he wants 
more material to confirm his own pre- 
judices. 

His new book, therefore, is highly 
embroidered patchwork. He just can’t 
tie things together and it shows itself 
in an eclecticism as exhausting as his 
rushing from place to place almost 
over the entire continent. The trick is 
to interview important figures and tell 
whether they are short or tall, fat or 
skinny; to interlard these things with 
a description of a menu of a restau- 
rant in which he dined when Europe 
was such a sweet lark long ago; toss 
in an anecdote about someone he 
hasn’t seen in ages or something he 
forgot about and is reminded of by 
something else; make some pronvuunce- 
ment about the economy or the poli- 
tical drift of affairs garnered out of 
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talk with someone or out of a morgue 
clipping. All this is constantly recast 
or remodeled for the news syndicate, 
then for the magazines, and finally for 
a book. It reads well in the same sense 
that a sophisticated Macy advertise- 
ment reads well. The verbs sizzle, the 
adjectives are full of technicolor. It’s 
a big production and when you get 
through with it you don’t have any 
fresher insight into Europe or under- 
stand more of what makes it tick than 
what you get out of the New York 
Times’ dismal columns. 

Gunther is not a hard-hearted man 
and he is easily moved by human 
struggle. His chapter on the destruc- 
tion of Warsaw is the best in the book. 
But it stops there and he simply can- 
not grasp the destruction as a point 
of departure to a way of life that will 
attempt to make these catastrophes 
impossible in the future. Occasionally 
there is a glimmer of knowledge that 
the past is past and it will not do to 
resurrect it to satisfy the Colonels’ 
clique. This represents an effort to 
balance, to be fair. But he is unable 
to see more than is permitted by eyes 
that strongly hold to images fixed by 
State Department doctrine. Gunther’s 
five-alarm schedule of travel made it 
impossible for him to take more than 
a glance at Eastern Europe. Neverthe- 
less, he makes judgments that have 
more foundation in gossip than fact. 
The net effect of the book is that it 
becomes: a rewrite of most of the fan- 


tasies invented to keep the cold war 
going against the People’s Democracies, 
and against Europe’s progressive for- 
ces in general. 

And, of course, there are the errors 
that link themselves with blind pre- 
judice. In Poland, Osubka-Morawski 
is not “a great minister of rank” for 
the reason that he is not a minister 
and has not been for months. Accord- 
ing to Gunther, Hilary Minc “is now 
in trouble for alleged Titoism’”—an 
example of Gunther’s way of perpet- 
uating rumors long after American 
daily papers have been compelled to 


give them up. Minc, despite the fa t 
that he was dismissed from the Polish 
government by the New York Times’ 
correspondent in Berlin, has been ap- 
pointed to a vice-premiership and io: 
the chairmanship of the economic 
committee of the Ministers’ Council, 
one of the most important responsi- 
bilities in Poland today. So it goes 
more or less not only for Czechosio- 
vakia and Hungary, through which 
Gunther skipped quickly, but for Bul- 
garia, Romania, and Albania about 
which he writes but which he skipped 
completely. 
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ments of the trade unions, Kuvshinov 
also noted certain shortcomings. While 
most cultural services to union mem- 
bers are free of charge or provided at 
nominal fees, a certain part of union 
income is derived from paid events 
such as motion pictures and other types 
of entertainment. In this respect Kuv- 
shinov felt that some of the unions had 
been lax. He cited the example of a 
union that had supported a jazz or- 
chestra to the tune of 50,000 rubles 
when they could have arranged to 
cover this expense. In some cases in- 
sufficient attention was paid to the ac- 
curate and prompt payment of dues. 
In some cases too much was spent on 
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overhead and administrative expenses, 
Despite the enormous amounts that had 
been spent on restoring and building 
sanitaria and rest homes, there were 
still not enough to meet the workers’ 
needs. Kuvshinov noted that the con- 
stant exercise of criticism and self- 
criticism practiced by the unions, giv- 
ing rank and file workers full opportu- 
nities to criticize and make suggestions 
on a day to day basis, as well as during 
the reports all union officials must 
make regularly to their membership, 
beginning with the lowest group of 
twenty or so up to the All-Union Con- 
gresses, had resulted in the full airing 
of shortcomings, many of which had 
already been corrected before the 
present Congress. He appealed for con- 
stant vigilance for the preservation of 
the fullest trade union democracy, 
prompt attendance to all workers’ com- 
plaints and proposals. His report 
showed the constant concern of the 
trade union leadership that the work- 
ers’ interests should receive the fullest 
protection, not only from any possi- 
bility of neglect on the part of manage- 
ment, but also from any bureaucratic 
tendencies in their own trade union 
leadership. 

Altogether sixty-eight delegates took 
part in the discussion of the two main 
reports by Kuznetsov and Kuvshinov, 
which were considered jointly. 

Sergei Zaitsev, chairman of the trade 
union of the workers in the coal indus- 
try spoke of the tremendous advance 
in coal production, despite the havoc 
wrought by the invaders in the Donets 
and Moscow regions. Improvement in 
living conditions and cultural services 
to miners was reflected in the fact 
that during 1948 half a million square 
meters of living space and 12,000 in- 
dividual miners’ homes had been built. 
The miners now have at their disposal 
29 Palaces of Culture, 590 clubs, more 
than 2,000 recreation rooms. Four 
times as much had been expended on 
social insurance for miners in 1948 
as in 1940, which had made it possible 
to send 100,000 miners to rest homes 
and sanitaria last year, and 100,000 
miners’ childrens to summer camps. 

Mikhail Tarasov, one of the AUCCTU 
secretaries, devoted his speech wholly 
to questions concerned with improve 
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ment of cultural and welfare services 
to the working people, which, he said, 
“is the irrevocable law of Socialist so- 
ciety.” In the three years of the post- 
war Five-Year Plan 51 million square 
meters of housing space had been re- 
stored or built, and fifty per cent more 
funds had been allocated for housing 
than in the first three plans together. 
Criticizing those industries which 
lagged behind, he declared that speed- 
ing up of the housing program was one 
of the most important trade union 
tasks. 

Sergei Vavilov, President of the All- 
Union Academy of Sciences, spoke of 
the significance of the term “scientific 
worker” in Soviet life. This concep- 
tion, he said, illustrates the Soviet 
idea of eliminating the distinction be- 
tween mental and manual labor. Spe- 
cialists in intellectual labor are ful- 
filling a common task with the manual 
workers and the collective farmers in 
blazing the trail to a communist soci- 
ety, and all scientific workers are deep- 
ly concerned with the problem of ap- 
plying the results of scientific research 
to the industries and collective farms. 

Olga Beloussova, Stakhanovite work- 
er of the Skorokhod shoe factory of 
Leningrad, described her methods of 
work in organizing socialist competi- 
tion in honor of the Tenth Congress, 
and bringing in new records of pro- 
duction. She said that 3,340 families of 
Skorokhod workers live in comfortable 
apartments maintained by the factory; 
every single worker in the factory had 
vacationed last summer in a rest home. 

Representatives from the Ukraine, 
Byelo-Russia and other war devastated 
regions told of the immense contribu- 
tion of the workers in rebuilding the 
ruined factories, schools and homes. 

Alexander Gerasimov, noted artist 
and President of the Academy of Arts 
of the USSR, greeting the Congress on 
behalf of the art workers’ union, spoke 
of the close ties between the art work- 
ers and the workers in industry, and 
expressed their concern with depicting 
the heroic role of labor in national 
construction. 

Yefim Smirnov, Minister of Public 
Health of the USSR, told of the expan- 
sion of the country’s health services 
on the basis of making available uni- 
versal, free and highly skilled medical 
aid for the entire population. In 1913 
there were only thirteen medical facul- 
ties in the territory of Tsarist Russia. 
Today in the USSR there are 72 higher 
medical institutions. In the past three 
years the number of doctors in rural 
areas had increased fifty per cent over 
the pre-war number. 

Many representatives of unions in 
the national republics and autonomous 
regions spoke of remarkable advances 
in development of local industries in 
sections that had been undeveloped 
wildernesses in tsarist times, in the in- 
crease in the number of native engi- 
neers and skilled workers, and the 
flowering of national culture. Jura 
Khodzhayev, Chairman of the Uzbek 
Republic Trade Union Council told of 
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the conversion of Uzbekistan from a 
tsarist colony to a thriving industrial- 
agrarian Soviet Republic, with numer- 
ous large plants producing agricul- 
tural, textile, construction and other 
types of machinery. Five years ago a 
steel mill had been launched. Last year 
the first section on the Farkhad hydro- 
electric station had been completed. 
Uzbekistan now had its own advanced 
working class, 50 per cent more nu- 
merous than it had been in 1937. The 
annual pay roll had increased three 


times, and wages had more than 
doubled in recent years. Uzbekistan’s 
higher educational institutions and 
technical schools had trained 45,000 
specialists. Labor productivity had in- 
creased 62 per cent over 1940, power 
capacity per worker had increased 
three times. Social and cultural meas- 
ures had raised the intellectual level 
of the whole population immeasurably. 
(This summary of the Congress pro- 
ceedings will be continued in the next 
issue.) 


THE MOSCOW PEACE CONFERENCE 
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claiming that the slackening of interna- 
tional tension during the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris was due to 
the insistent voice of the international 
peace movement. But he went on to warn 
delegates that it would be highly dan- 
gerous to exaggerate that success. 

Other speakers, both Soviet and for- 
eign, elaborated this theme, and it may 
be said with confidence that most dele- 
gates left the conference in a mood of 
earnest vigilance. They had heard from 
Bernal as well as from their own great 
scientists how science was being har- 
nessed in Britain and America to war 
machines. On the other hand they had 
heard declarations of glowing love for 
the Soviet Union from speakers from 
China, from Czechoslovakia’s Hodinova- 
Spurna, from representatives of Hungary, 
Romania, Albania, Bulgaria, Poland. 
They heard Pietro Nenni declare that 
the present Italian Government could 
never drive the Italian people into a war, 
the Dean of Canterbury express his earn- 
est conviction that “the people of Britain 
would never fight against the Soviet 
Union,” and from each representative of 
the Soviet republics expressions of their 
determination to defend their country no 
less stubbornly in a future war than they 
had done in the past. “We have come to 
tell you that you are not alone,” Dr. Hew- 
lett Johnson said and went on to describe 
how during his recent visit to America 
he had found a peace movement in strik- 
ing contrast to the policies of Wall Street 
and Washington. 

Thus the great peace movement that 
was launched in Moscow is to bring home 
to the Soviet people that if the instiga- 
tors of war are unmasked and boldly de- 
nounced, if every brazen lie about “So- 
viet plans for aggression” is firmly an- 
swered, and if people steel their nerves 
in the face of the insidious campaign 
about the “inevitability of war,” peace can 
be and will be saved. 

And how much these Soviet people 
long for a real peace! What a vast pano- 
rama of creative effort was unrolled as 
speaker after speaker told of what is be- 
ing done in factory and field, in the cities 
of Europe and Asia. More than one for- 
eign visitor left the conference hall agree- 


ing with the speaker who declared “You 
above all deserve peace, because you of all 
people in the world know how to use 
peace.” 

He was thinking, no doubt, of the 
young Kazakh who spoke with the pas- 
sionate excitement of a child that has dis- 
covered a great truth as he described the 
progress made in his land where but 2 
per cent of the people were literate before 
the revolution. Or of the Uzbek scien- 
tist, President of the five-year old Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Tashkent, with its 600 
scientific workers; or of Comrade Litvo- 
chenko of the Ukraine who gave a de- 
tailed picture of the plans that were to be 
fulfilled in 1954, providing his village 
with asphalted roads, with a club, a hotel, 
a cinema, a creche. . . . Or of the Lenin- 
grad electrical fitter who said that with 
the completion of the North Electric Cir- 
cuit Leningrad would have no need to 
look for fuel outside its own province. 

“This is what we have built. We know 
how dangerous are the forces that now 
menace our achievements, but we are not 
afraid. We know that we can best serve 
the cause of peace by refusing to be di- 
verted from our peaceful path, and that 
the ‘cold war’ will be won in the work- 
shops and in the fields of the Soviet 
Union. We are determined not to be in- 
terrupted this time as we were once be- 
fore as we were building a new world 
and fashioning a new man.” Such in 
brief, was the tenor of many speeches 
at the conference. And it was this mas- 
sive, ardent, defiant spirit of earnest opti- 
mism that encouraged Jean Laffite of the 
World Movement of Partisans of Peace 
to declare a few hours after the confer- 
ence closed, before many thousands of 
Moscow workers, that the foreign dele- 
gates would return to their lands deter- 
mined to develop the struggle for peace 
with more energy. 
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severingly being acted upon daily with 
increasing intensity for the period of 
fourteen years or more. 

“A cow’s udder...” the professor 
adds, “changes gradually under the in- 
fluence of our action which in turn 
causes corresponding changes in the en- 
tire milk-forming apparatus. Step by 
step, the cow’s organism is changed and 
adapted to the requirements made by 
man. ... The efficacy of the laws of 
exercise, of correlation between growth 
and development and of the correlative 
interdependence between the cow’s udder 

. and the animal’s organism as a 
whole is expressed perhaps with greater 
force, emphasis and plainness in the 
udder than any other ... part of the 
animal. ... We state on the basis of 
many years’ observation that all these 
changes in the udder of a milch cow 


” 


are a direct result of our external 
actions.” 

These changes in the udder are paral- 
leled by similar important changes 


throughout the rest of the animal’s or- 
ganism. The blood pressure of the 
Kostroma cow is higher than ordinary 
cows; respiration is above normal and 
even temperature is a degree higher. In 
short, the basal metabolism of this breed 
is as a rule roo per cent above that of 
normal cows. Even the food they eat 
passes one and a half times faster 
through the digestive organs as deter- 
mined by the use of dyes. The heart, too, 
attains a weight one and a half to two 
times that of ordinary cows. 

All these important results are obtained 
in a half dozen generations primarily by 
environmental controls even though 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOVIET AGRICULTURE 


good selection is practiced at the same 
time. 

Now new experiments are being con- 
ducted in an attempt to develop and 
speed the process still further. Calves 
from the moment of birth are being 
kept in special houses under constant 
though mild refrigeration thus exposing 
the animals to continuous cold temper- 
atures. This has the effect of eliminat- 
ing infectious maladies but more im- 
portant it speeds up the metabolism and 
thus possibly creates a basis for increased 
production when the calves attain ma- 
turity. 

In the field of plant breeding, the 
world for some time has been hearing 
of important achievements based on a 
continuation of the work of the great 
plant breeder Michurin. T. D. Lysenko, 
president of the Lenin Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences, who was born in 
a peasant home, has demonstrated that 
itis possible to transform spring wheat, 
to a winter wheat which can survive in 
Siberia. Hitherto, the more Northern 
wheat belts such as Siberia, Dakota and 
Canada, have been confined to spring 
planting of grain. By developing a 
winter wheat sufficiently hardy to with- 
stand Siberian winters, the acreage 
which a given unit of equipment can 
handle is practically double because the 
seeding can be done in both fall and the 
spring. 

Again the methods used by Lysenko 
are not those of cross-breeding through 
scores of generations, but rather by the 
application of rational measures, the 
transformation is accomplished in as 
short a time as three years. The trans- 
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formed seed is then sown under condi- 
tions of maximum protection, such as 
directly in the stubble of the previous 
year. 

' These methods have also developed a 
branched wheat which rears a head with 
many ears, containing about four times 
as many grains as on the ordinary head 
of wheat. In addition to this, perennial 
wheat, capable of two harvests per season 
extending over two or more seasons, is 
now growing on several hundred thou- 
sand acres in many parts of the Soviet 
Union. 

All these successes with livestock 
breeding, new and unheard of types of 
grain, and similar developments in the 
field of fruits, vegetables, and even the 
breeding of fish, are the natura! ;;2ins of 
a society in which farmers, scienusts, and 
the resources of the peoples’ st»*e are 
working as a single unit for common 
ends. 

The old type, ivory tower scientists 
who divorced themselves from the reai 
problems of the people, are under great 
pressure in the Soviet Union today to 
relate their work to life. The controversy 
among Soviet biologists is but a phase 
in the gearing of the nation’s scientific 
workers to the problem of increasing 
production. Nothing from the past that 
is valuable, no breeds or strains devel- 
oped by the “uncontrolied,” “fortuitous” 
methods of the “Mendelists-Morganists” 


are rejected. No babies are thrown out 
with the bath-water. 

But the approach adopted by the So- 
viet Academy, that of Michurin and 
Lysenko, is nothing less than the convic- 
tion that the nature of plants and animals 
can be changed by controlling the con- 
ditions under which they live. Thus 
man, by understanding natural processes, 
can shape nature to his will. 

So we find the Soviet government em- 
barking on its grandiose fifteen-year plan 
for the transformation of agriculture. 
Under the plan vast tree-belts will be 
laid out for the protection of every field 
in the entire steppe-land area of the 
European part of the Soviet Union. This 
is twice the area of France which is being 
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lev, was an engineer at the construction 
site; and the present chief of the Dag- 
hestan Department of Highways, Feo- 
dayev, was secretary of the Communist 
Party committee. 

During the harsh war years the peo- 
ple of “Dvigatelstroi” did their full 
share towards the defeat of the enemy, 
working heroically to establish the de- 
fense lines fortifying the Terek and also 
at Kulaka. In answer to the request of 
the Daghestan Regional Komsomol Com- 
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laid out as carefully as a park. Included 
in the plan are vast forest barriers, river 
valley projects, and a general adoption 
of tested anti-drought methods of soil 
culture and soil building. The plan was 
launched but a year ago but it has al- 
ready enlisted the enthusiastic support of 
millions of collective farmers. There is 
now no doubt of the plan being carried 
through to completion. And in doing 
so, the world is being treated to the 
dramatic transformation of this vast 
prairie-type of area, comparable in its 
present climate and appearance to the 
Dakotas, into a corn-belt type of area 
comparable to Iowa. A nation that sets 
itself to such a task clearly is expecting 
and planning for peace. 


A CITY 


mittee for the construction of an armored 
train—called “The Daghestan Komso- 
mol”— the “Dvigatelstroi” workers were 
the first to respond, and the young sol- 
diers manning the train when it was 
completed were also almost half made 
up of men from the plant who, true 
patriots, wished to go into battle in the 
armored train they, themselves, had 
built, and who showed themselves stead- 
fast and daring as fighters, as they had 
as workers. And now those who came 
back are once again manning their ma- 
chines and helping to heal their coun- 
try of the wounds inflicted by war. 

They are once again in their own city 
which grows better every year. Now 
even greater perspectives are opening up 
for Caspinsk: new units are being added 
to the plant, new communal buildings 
are being erected, maple trees planted 
along all the streets, the barren waste 
around the city transformed into gardens 
and orchards—and the speed of all this 
activity is attuned to the headlong tempo 
of growth of this youngest of all the 
towns of the socialist Daghestan. 

(From the Soviet magazine Vokrug 
Sveta, translated by Amy Schechter) 
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A HOUSEWIFE’S VIEW 
(Continued from page 9) 


time and again by other housewives 
whom I met. 

In actual fact, the usual answer to 
my question of “How much of this or 
that food do you buy per week?” was, 
“T just buy what I need.” 

As for queues, I can honestly say that 
nowhere did I see queueing for food, 
although there were queues buying eve- 
ning newspapers at the street kiosks, 
and folk took their turn to obtain tickets 
for the Russian ballet and opera. 


Extensive Building 


Housebuilding is being done on the 
basis of five-year planning, and these 
plans are being fulfilled. 

In Moscow they have a very ambitious 
plan for building; and while it includes 
extensive housebuilding (for 1949 they 
plan to build 3,780,090 square feet of 
living space) it does not neglect the vital 
community services. Hospitals, health 
centers, nurseries and kindergartens are 
going up side by side with the large 
blocks of flats which are the typical Rus- 
sian dwelling unit. Their plan for 1950 
is 10,000,000 square feet of living space, 
with all social amenities. 

For the beautification of the town rapid 
progress has been made by the Parks 
Department in planting thousands of 
young trees in the streets and town 
squares. 

“The reconstruction and repair of 
buildings has been carried out on a big 
scale by both the Moscow Soviet and 
District Soviets.” This is an actual quota- 
tion from the Deputy to the Mayor of 
Moscow who, you will be interested to 
learn, is a woman. As for reconstruction 
and development, the highlight of So- 
viet life is not that they merely attempt 
to fulfill the Plan, but earnestly try to 
complete it in advance. In fact the Dep- 
uty said that the present Five-Year Plan 
has been completed in Moscow in three 
and a half years. 

It is important to point out that all 
the reconstruction of buildings devastated 
during the war is being carried out with 
a view to preserving the original type of 
architectural beauty and the touch of in- 
dividualism which was characteristic of 
certain periods in Russian history, from 
which it is easy to discredit the claims 
of critics who imagine a standardized, 
uncultured way of life for the Russian 
people, a monotonous pattern of never- 
changing uniformity. Such critics may 
never have wandered through a British 
pre-fabricated scheme. 


Looking After the Children 
Turning now to a problem close to 
every woman, the care and up-bringing 
of children, we found it figures very 
prominently in the Russian way of life. 
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Russian housewives speak with great 
pride of “our children in Leningrad,” 
Moscow, etc., and are eager to point out 
the fact that every facility is offered by 
way of excellent school meals, canteen 
services, medical treatment, together 
with an opportunity of advancement to 
university wherever the child shows 
promise. 

School attendance in urban centers is 
compulsory up to the age of 15, and it 
is hoped that with the speed-up of build- 
ing this will be raised to 17 years by 
next year. 

The vacation camps which are pro- 
vided for children are not only an ad- 
vantage to the children, but also to the 
parents. They know that their children 
are being well cared for, and they are 
free to visit the children in their camps; 
and at the same time, the children are 
also free to return home to visit their 
parents. 

I was present during the examina- 
tions of senior pupils in both a girls’ 
and boys’ school, and was amazed at 
the questions on history in the boys’ 
examination. One was about the Ameri- 
can Civil War and another about British 
industrial development. When I discus- 
sed this with the Rector and the Minister 
of Education, it was pointed out that So- 
viet children are taught the histories 
of other countries in the world. It was 
dificult for Soviet people to understand 
why Soviet history is not studied in the 
schools in Britain and other countries. 


They Want Peace 


After a great struggle, and at great 
cost, the Soviet people have created a 
system that provides for the flourishing 
of all its citizens to the full extent of 


their capabilities. Such a system cannot 
possibly succeed in a world where there 
still exists the fear of war. 

The Soviet people are proud of th 
achievements so far reached, whic! 
mark their progress along the road to a 
true socialist society. They realize that 
the only threat to their achieving such 
a society is a war of aggression 
against them, when the productive re- 
sources now employed for the benefit of 
the people would have to be redeployed 
towards the repelling of an aggressor 
from the soil which they have grown 
up to love and regard as their very own. 

The question on the lips of many So- 
viet women was: “Why does Britain 
have such a big rearmament budget? 
Who are they preparing to fight?” And 
on all hands the assurance was given 
that the people of the Soviet Union want 
peace and friendly relations with us. 


We Have a Common Purpose 


I would like to close with a final mes- 
sage to housewives of Britain, that my 
trip ‘to the Soviet Union has shown me 
the extent of the advances which can be 
made for the benefit of the people under 
a socialist planned economy. The con- 
clusion I have reached is that, given a 
world where peace predominates, where 
the fear of war is extracted from the 
minds of every human being, the people 
of this country will be able to go ever 
forward towards a system of society 
where, at long last, they will be able to 
enjoy the fruits of the earth to the 
fullest. 

So I say, our task as women is to en- 
gage in this fight for the peace of man- 
kind and cast from our minds the lies 
and treacherous slanders which are 
spread daily about the Russian way of 
life. We have a common purpose with 
the women of every land—the _better- 
ment of human relations—let us not 
forget it. 


A SOVIET COAL MINER 


(Continued from page 19) 


sons have played an important role in 
local reconstruction; together they 
formed the Siromyatnikov tunnellers’ 
brigade which worked to restore their 
own Kochegarka pit; and when Vas- 
sily, as an expert, was called to help 
plan work in another Donbas town, the 
boys were able to take over. 

Vladimir the eldest, and Anatoly, the 
second son, are both entering the local 
school of mines; they like the industry 
and want to stay in it, but they also 
want training that will help them get 
and hold down more skilled jobs. They 
have already both taken training 
courses to qualify as mechanics. 

Their father’s special friend since 
boyhood, Mikhail Logvinenko, a fre- 
quent visitor at their home, also stud- 
ied while working on the job, became 
a first-class mining engineer and now 
is superintendent of the mine. He is 


deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the 
country; he and his friend work to- 
gether for the improvement of mine 
and town; on problems like setting up 
more creches or hothouses for raising 
better fruit tree saplings for the 
miners’ gardens as well as problems 
of the industry. 

Vassily’s wife, Ksenia Antonovna, 
his daughters and new daughter-in-law, 


are also active in town affairs, work- 


ing and studying as well. Four-year old 
Valya goes to school too, attending 
one of Gorlovka’s 38 kindergartens; 
and, her proud parents having been 
told that their youngest is musically 
gifted, Valya has already started music 
lessons. 

The family likes music and it fig- 
ures as an item on their budget; and 
when the Donets State Russian Musi- 
cal Theater comes to town, the father 
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takes a box for his whole family and 
they all go. Movies and plays are a 
constant item as well. 

Like so many coal miners here the 
Siromyatnikov family are soccer en- 
thusiasts. Father Vassily played on his 
pit’s — the Kochegarka — team since 
1928, but now his sons have taken over 
and he finds billiards more in his line. 
Vladimir is a forward known far be- 
yond his own town, and Anatoly a 
promising goal-keeper. The girls favor 
footracing in summer and skating and 
skiing in winter. The sports stadium is 


a popular hangout for Gorlovka’s 
young folks in their spare time; it is 
located in a shady park; there are vol- 
ley-ball courts, tennis courts and race 
tracks. 

Total earnings of the four working 
members of the family are from 14,000 
to 16,000 rubles monthly; in addition 
there is free tuition for the evening 
courses the older sons and daughters 
are attending, and for the younger 
children. Medical care is also free for 
the whole family, and the three miners 
receive the special diet allotted under- 





ground workers. Last year when Vas- 
sily was sick for two months he re- 
ceived, besides medical care, the sum 
of 10,000 rubles based on his average 
monthly earnings, an dwhen he recov- 
ered he spent a month at a sanatorium 
in the Caucasus, also free, still getting 
full pay. 

As an underground worker Vassily, 
now 46, can retire in four years at 50 
and receive a pension at 60 per cent of 
his earnings, or he can go on working 
and receive his full pension plus what 
he earns until he decides to retire. 















TITO AND THE PLOT AGAINST THE PEACE 


(Continued from page 7) 

Tito has applied to the International Bank for a loan of 
$250,000,000 and for some weeks past an American Com- 
mission has-been in Yugoslavia conducting an investigation 
into Yugoslavian economy. If the loan is granted, and the 
indications are that it will be, the Bank retains the right 
to exert control over the way in which the credits are 
utilized. According to Hoare, head of the American Com- 
mission, the International Bank will concentrate its atten- 
tion on agriculture, ore mining, electrical supplies and 
development of transport, all of which are necessary to 
insure the role of Yugoslavia as a producer of raw mate- 
rials for the interested states. 

Meantime, Yugoslavia has received substantial help from 
the United States, openly acknowledged as part of the cold 
war against the Soviet Union. In the past six months Yugo- 
slavia has sent the U.S. three times as much copper, six 
times as much lead as in the same period last year, and 
substantial quantities of chrome ore. In August shipments 
of lead and copper were more than double the largest 
previous shipments. This policy of aid to the American 
war machine has paid off well. On August 17, it was an- 
nounced that an export license had been granted to Yugo- 
slavia to purchase a $3,000,000 steel mill in this country. 
According to an AP dispatch in the New York Times of 
August 18 “This is the first time since the cold war began 
that the administration has agreed to ship war potential 
goods to a Communist dominated nation.” 

Yugoslavian leaders justify their collaboration with the 
anti-Soviet bloc by claiming that the people’s democracies 
are also trading with the capitalist states. It is of course 
true that the people’s democracies are advocating in- 
creased East-West trade as essential to world stability, but 
in so doing, they refuse to accept Marshall Plan restric- 
tions. Czechoslovakia ordered and paid for a steel mill 
from a U.S. firm, but has not yet been able to receive the 
export license so swiftly granted Yugoslavia and Poland 
has met outright refusals for similar requests. 

On September 8, it was announced that the Export-Im- 
port Bank had agreed on a loan of $20,000,000 to be used 
for American mining machinery for Yugoslavia’s lead, zinc, 
mercury and other non-ferrous metal mines, and to be paid 
for in shipments of strategic materials from these mines. 
Yugoslavia’s application received unprecedently swift ac- 
tion which, according to the AP dispatch announcing it “‘is 
part of an American effort to strengthen Tito’s hand in his 
quarrel with Stalin.” It is also reported that Tito has ap- 
plied to U.S. bankers for private loans. Both Britain and 
‘he United States are reported considering easing of re- 
strictions on the sale of military equipment to Tito. 

In December, 1948 an Anglo-Yugoslav financial and trade 

sreement was signed, and a much broader agreement is 
ow under negotiation. An agreement was signed with 
‘rizonia, whereby Yugoslavia will supply not only grain, 
ut pyrites, copper, antimony and bauxite—the strategic 
‘aterials needed by the Ruhr iron and steel industry now 
/eing restored as an anti-Soviet war arsenal. 

Yugoslavia has recently signed a trade agreement with 
ance providing for an annual exchange of goods to the 
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amount of 12 billion francs. A short time ago a $94,000,000 
Italo-Yugoslav trade treaty was concluded under which 
Tito undertook to supply Italy not only with strategic 
raw materials but with food stuffs. While the United States 
formerly sabotaged the negotiations it later backed them. 
These arrangements with Marshall Plan countries actually 
signify Yugoslavia’s entry into the ERP through the back 
door. 


Tito, Greece and Albania 


ITO has been hurling charges against the Soviet Union 
of “abandoning” the Greek guerrillas, thus simultane- 
ously bolstering the Anglo-American charge of-Soviet re- 
sponsibility for the Greek civil war, and attempting to dis- 
credit the USSR in the eyes of progressives. But Tito very 
well knows that it is Churchill-Truman armed interven- 
tion that has put and kept the terrorist monarcho-fascist 
regime in power in Greece and is-murdering the Greek 
democratic forces. He also very well knows what the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Union has been and continues to be to- 
ward the Greek guerrillas, while at the same time the 
USSR has scrupulously refrained from any action which 
could give the imperialists any excuse to use this situation 
as the starting point of the new world war. He knows 
the USSR has fought consistently within the United Na- 
tions to bring about the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Greece. 

It is Tito himself who has taken the action of which he 
accuses the Soviet Union. He has ostentatiously closed the 
border of his country to the Greek guerrillas, refusing 
them the opportunity of even seeking refuge, medical help, 
or food supplies, while opening it to the American-armed 
forces of the terrorist Greek government, with which he 
now appears to be establishing friendly ties. 

This policy was highlighted when, on August 17, Mar- 
tinovic, Yugoslav Charge D’Affaires, was received by Pipi- 
nelis, Greek Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs. While 
the contents of their conversation were not made public, 
it is significant that the Greek press headlined the visit 
as the first official contact between representatives of the 
two governments for almost three years, and reported that 
“general questions were discussed connected with changes 
in Greek-Yugoslav relations.” 

On August 24, all Athens newspapers reported that Tito 
had decided to hand over all Greek refugees at present in 
Yugoslavia to the royalist-fascist forces, refusing a request 
from the Provisional Democratic Government of Free 
Greece that the Tito Government permit them to leave for 
one of the countries of the people’s democracies willing to 
receive them. Charges have appeared in the press of the 
Eastern European countries that Tito has actually given as- 
sistance to the Greek royalist-fascist army. : 

An AP dispatch to the New York Times of September 14 
quoted a high Greek source in Athens, identified as a rank- 
ing member of the Greek delegation to the UN General As- 
sembly, as saying that Greece plans to tell the United Na- 
tions that she will invade Albania “in self defense” if the 
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Greek guerrillas “launch new aggressions” from Albanian 
soil. Previously Albania had made frequent complaints of 
provocative actions of the Greek fascist forces against Al- 
bania, and on August 22 had sent an official protest to the 
Greek government against specific actions in which pa- 
trols of the Greek army crossed the frontier and opened 
fire. On the same date, another dispatch quoted an an- 
nouncement from the UN Special Commission on the Bal- 
kans that it had forwarded to the UN General Assembly 
reports of their “observer teams” charging Albania with 
repeated “willful” violations of Greek sovereignty during 
the recent Grammos-Vitsi fighting while describing Greek 
infringements of Albanian territory as “unintentional”! 

This would seem to confirm the report heard over the 
Moscow radio on September 9, charging that Greece and 
Yugoslavia were threatening Albania’s independence by 
a coordinated campaign of border violations. 

The background of Tito’s designs against Albania is de- 
scribed in the August 15 issue of For a Lasting Peace, for a 
People’s Democracy, organ of the Communist Information 
Bureau. The article, by Bedri Spahiu, Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Workers’ Party of Albania, states 
that at the recent trial in Tirana of the traitor group 
headed by Kochi Xoxe, the latter not only admitted their 
ties with Tito, but also exposed the whole intrigue which 
the Belgrade group had been carrying on for a number of 
years against the People’s Republic of Albania. 

These intrigues, the article charged, actually began dur- 
ing the war, when Tito, taking advantage of the favorable 
situation brought about in the Balkans by the victories of 
the Soviet armies, tried under cover of socialist slogans to 
dominate the national-liberation movement in the Balkans, 
to take command of all the people’s armies in the Balkans 
and, in the guise of a Balkan Federation, build up a greater 
Serbian Empire. (This links up with the Budapest trial 
testimony.) 

In his attempts to absorb Albania into this Empire, Tito 
tried first of all to remove the main obstacle, the Albanian 
Communist Party. To this end he sent his agent Tempo 
(Vukmanovic) into Albania as early as the spring of 1943 
to form a Trotskyite group among the least stable elements 
of the Albanian Party, and the latter found willing tools 
in Xoxe and Kristo, who held leading posts in the Party. 
The Tito agents continued their splitting tactics and through 
the help of Tito’s representative, Velimir Stoinic, started 
an opposition group at the plenum of the Albanian Party 
held at Berat in November, 1944, which tried to remove 
Enver Hodja and other Marxist leaders from the Party 
leadership, to disrupt the friendship between Albania and 
the Soviet Union, to place fascist collaborators in leading 
positions in the People’s Liberation Front and to prepare 
the ground for annexation of Albania by Yugoslavia. The 
Tito Trotskyite group, according to Spahiu, succeeded in 
getting Xoxe into the position of organization secretary 
of the Communist Party and Minister of Home Affairs in 
the new government formed after liberation. Through him 
they carried on a campaign of slander and persecution 
against Enver Hodja and other consistent Marxists, re- 
moving and throwing into prison many of the best Party 
members, and preparing a plot for the murder of the 
Party and Government leaders. 

Immediately after the war, Spahiu charged, the Yugo- 
slav Government began to bolster its policy of political 
annexation by economic intervention. Under the Yugo- 
slav-Albanian mutual assistance treaty of July, 1946 and 
subsequent economic agreements, Yugoslavia attempted 
to gain complete control of Albanian economy, merging 
it with Yugoslavian economy and isolating the country 
from the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. The 
attempt failed thanks to substantial aid to Albania from 
the USSR and the other Eastern European countries, in 
machinery, food and consumers goods. 

The exposure of the true nature of the leadership of the 
Yugoslavian Communist Party through the June, 1948 com- 
munique of the Communist Information Bureau helped to 
clarify the situation in the Albanian Communist Party, and 
the vacillating members began to draw away from the in- 
fluence of Xoxe and Kristo, who were eventually brought 
to trial and convicted as traitors and enemies of the people. 
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Alarms—Artificial and Real 


ILD rumors of Soviet-inspired sabotage in Yugosla\ a 

and Soviet troop movements on its borders have b-1- 
stered the attempts of the warmakers to groom Yugosla’ia 
as the starting point of the anti-Soviet war plans under {ie 
pretense of threatened Soviet aggression, and provided nw 
artificial alarms to speed passage of the Arms Bill. 

On August 26, inflammatory reports began appearing to 
the effect that Yugoslavia’s largest oil refinery had been 
set afire “by saboteurs,” was still blazing the next diy, 
that it had been “blown up,” “razed,” etc., etc. This was 
connected with stories of “unexplained train wrecks,” and 
other “acts of sabotage,” all supposed to be the work of 
Soviet agents. Some days later the Yugoslav Ministry of 
Information issued a denial that any sabotage had occurred, 
stating there had been only a small fire which had started 
in the refinery’s wastage department and had been gotten 
under control immediately. 

Then a Russian warship was reported steaming up the 
Danube “in a deliberately provocative manner,” defying or- 
ders to halt. This too was later denied by a Yugoslav 
Government spokesman who said the gunboat had a right 
to be on the Danube and had not been challenged. 

Next the correspondents began to report all kinds of So- 
viet troop movements. C. L. Sulzberger reported from 
Belgrade (N. Y. Times, August 26) that three Soviet mech- 
anized divisions had entered Hungary from Romania and 
deployed near the Yugoslavian frontier and spoke of Mos- 
cow’s “menacing gestures.” On August 29, the AP re- 
ported there was “not one solid fact to back up any of the 
rumors of sabotage and troop movements.” 

But as the days went by the three Soviet divisions 
swelled to five full tank divisions (N. Y. Times, August 31) 
supported by infantry and warplanes—50,000 troops, 500 
tanks, with 3,500 “heavily armed East German police” 
thrown in for good measure—all ominously reported with- 
in one day’s drive of Belgrade. Other divisions were re- 
ported in Romania, Bulgaria and Albania. Giving cre- 
dence to these rumors, Secretary Acheson added fuel to the 
fire by telling his press conference that the U.S. was 
“watching developments closely.” 

Under the head “New Troop Moves Reported” the New 
York Times of September 1 published another Belgrade 
dispatch from C. L. Sulzberger, relating that he had re- 
ceived reports “from a qualified source” of new massings 
of Soviet troops on Yugoslavia’s borders. Further down, 
he acknowledged that careful investigation led him to be- 
lieve that there was insufficient evidence to consider the re- 
ports of troop movements trustworthy but “Because the 
source of the rumor normally would be sound, one is 
obliged to report it even while scouting it.” He called the 
“yarn” about a full armored division appearing in Albania 
“pure poppycock” and said any Soviet troop movements 
that might be taking place were entirely normal in the coun- 
tries where occupation troops are stationed, since troops 
of all countries were engaging in annual fall maneuvers. 

The rumors having been so thoroughly blasted, the Yugo- 
slav officials began to spread the fantastic story that they 
had been circulated by the Soviet Union in order to build 
up pressure against Tito, although as a matter of fact the 
rumors had all emanated from Belgrade. The Yugoslav 
people heard nothing about them until the Belgrade papers 
quoted Acheson’s statement and other foreign reports. 
Borba, the official paper of the Yugoslav Communist Party 
then came out with the statement that “The Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s aggressive policy has placed our country in 
jeopardy.” 

The alarms about the Soviet troop movements were 
artificial. The real alarms are in the warlike policies of 
our government which has taken over the leadership of 
the great conspiracy against the land of socialism which 
was started at its birth under the aegis of Winston Church- 
ill. The. conspiracy is doomed to failure. The advance to- 
ward socialism cannot be stopped. Even the warmakers 
recognize this in the pretense that the newest ally in their 
camp is concerned with building socialism. Those who 
cherish peace must not let this deception split their ranks. 

JESSICA SMITH 
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EFFECTS OF MARSHALL PLAN IN EUROPE 


(Continued from page 15) 


vehicles—the items which contribute to 
increased capacity and improved tech- 
nique. 

When the Marshall Plan was first 
enacted, Mr. Hoffman announced that 
in a few months, when the administra- 
tion really got organized, emphasis 
would shift from “relief” to “recovery.” 
The big turn to the expansion of Euro- 
pean plant and equipment was promised 
first for July, 1948, then for September, 
1948—and then for the indefinite future. 
Trick figures were put out classifying 
all raw materials from tobacco to copper, 
as well as machinery and equipment, as 
“recovery” goods. But there was never 
a real change from the original policy 
of concentrating overwhelmingly on non- 
capital goods. 

Occasionally a sharp light is cast on 
the real motivations of this policy. Eur- 
ope does not require machinery in gen- 
eral from the United States, but only 
certain types for which Western Euro- 
pean capacity is inadequate. The biggest 
machinery item on the ERP countries’ 
“shopping list” is petroleum producing 
and refining equipment, with which they 
hoped to reduce the huge and mounting 
outlay for dollar oil. 

On March 8, 1949, Mr. Walter J. 
Levy, petroleum consultant for the ECA, 
told the convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Financial Analysts Societies 
that the plans of the European countries 
would result in “over-expansion of fa- 
cilities.” He declared: 


We think it would make very little sense 
to duplicate existing facilities unnecessarily. 
. . » Nor does it appear economically sound 
to expand non-dollar oil production to such 
an extent that it would drive most of the 
dollar oil out of European markets. 


This last remark was dulled by the 
proviso that such action would also re- 
bound against European countries sell- 
ing in the United States, but Mr. Levy 
came to the real point when he said: 


It is in the economic, political and _ strate- 
gic interest of the United States that these 
American companies maintain their oil in- 
terests world-wide and obtain fair and equi- 
table treatment in the oil markets of Europe. 


This pressure forced a reduction in 
the plans of European combines for 
expansion on European soil, but not in 
the more ambitious operations of the 
American combines. Similar pressure 
has led to a reduction in British ship- 
building activities. 

The only expansion of capacity in 
which the Marshall Plan administration 
as shown a genuine interest is in the 
Ruhr and in colonial raw materials— 
or the benefit of American monopolies 
ind militarists, not for the benefit of 
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Europe. They have pushed for im- 
provement in “technique,” but this has 
been of the “Bedeaux system” or “speed- 
up” variety, designed to reduce labor 
costs and to cheapen European goods 
at the expense of European workers. 


Dollar Shortage 


The Survey of European Economy in 
1948 finds that “The problem of the 
overseas balance of payments remains 

. the most threatening aspect of 
Europe’s present economic situation.” 

Under the Marshall Plan, European 
countries are forced to buy a large pro- 
portion of their goods from the Western 
Hemisphere countries which require 
payment in dollars. At the same time 
they are subjected to demands that they 
try to pay for these goods by exporting 
to the United States and other Western 
Hemisphere countries. The fact is that 
Western European production includes 
very few items that can find a market 
here; and the Canadian and Latin Amer- 
ican markets are, in large measure, mo- 
nopolized by United States manufac- 
turers. 

But the Marshall Plan countries are 
urged to ever more strenuous efforts to 
crack the United States market, by re- 
ducing the real wages of their workers, 
making them work harder, and then 
climbing over our tariff and customs 
barriers by means of cut prices and 
high-pressure salesmanship, American 
style. 

The European attempts to do this have 
met with complete failure in the earli- 
est stages of the business slump here. 
British exports to the United States 
declined 40 per cent, and her world- 
wide unfavorable trade balance reached 
a new record. Exports of all ERP coun- 
tries to the United States have dropped 
30 per cent since the early part of 1949. 

All parties concerned realize that the 
Marshall Plan countries cannot make 
headway in the United States market. 
They must substitute for deficit dol- 
lar purchases two-way trade with other 
areas, principally with the economically 
complementary area of Eastern Europe 
and the USSR. 

W. Averell Harriman assured the May 
meeting of the Economic Commission for 
Europe of the interest of our govern- 
ment in seeing an increase in East-West 
trade. 

But just a few weeks previously his 
boss, Mr. Hoffman, had told the House 


Committee on Appropriations: 


At the same time ECA has been alert 
to its responsibility to protect the national 
security as set forth in section 117 (d) of 
the act. East-West trade is carried on by the 
participating countries only within the limits 


of security considerations and under export 
controls necessary for the national security of 
the participating countries. The export-con- 
trol policies of the participating countries with 
respect to the shipment of munitions or mili- 
tary equipment to Eastern Europe are sub- 
stantially parallel to the export control policy 
of the United States. 


As the reader may already be aware, 
“military equipment” in the peculiar jar- 
gon of the Marshall Plan, includes every- 
thing from streptomycin to typewriters. 

The Survey of European Economy in 
1948 very sharply attacked United States 
interference with East-West trade, and 
warned that “if political dissensions do 
not give way to more positive acts of co- 
operation, the economic consequences 
will inevitably take the form of a fur- 
ther division of Europe and a failure to 
develop those complementary trading 
relations which would help the various 
national economies to overcome their 
present weaknesses and their abnormal 
dependence on outside support.” 


Economic Crisis 


With the beginnings of the slump in 
the United States, all of the harmful ef- 
fects of the Marshall Plan are culminat- 
ing in a most acute economic crisis in 
Western Europe. Rising unemployment 
and declines in consumer goods indus- 
tries are becoming general. England is 
rapidly losing her limited gold reserve. 
All Western Europe is threatened with 
a new round of currency devaluations 
and consequent reductions in real 
wages. 

In these circumstances the need for 
Western Europe to escape from the Mar- 
shall Plan is beginning to break through 
the political bars erected by reaction- 
ary politicians. 

Despite furious pressure from Wash- 
ington, the British Government has de- 
layed, at least for the present, devalua- 
tion of the pound. Instead the British 
concluded bilateral trade agreements 
with Argentina and the USSR. Both of 
these agreements improve the British 
food supply, while giving complementary 
markets for British products. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s threats to cut off Marshall Plan 
aid were completely ignored. At the 
same time the British announced a 25 
per cent cut in purchases of raw mate- 
rials from the United States. 

The results to the British people of 
these anti-Marshall Plan actions—limited 
as they actually are—are very illuminat- 
ing. 

For the British capitalists: 

The supply of American tobacco for 
cigarettes will be reduced so that cigar- 
ette production will be cut 5 per cent 
(few British workers can afford cigar- 
cites today). 

The supply of newsprint will be re- 
duced. 

Candy has been put back on ration re- 
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strictions (a boon to less wealthy Brit- 
ons, who could not get candy on the 
free market). 

For the British workers: 

The meat and butter rations have been 
increased 15 per cent and more. 

Instead of following through on this 
course, the British Government during 
September sent its top men to Wash- 
ington to work out some new makeshift 
in the spirit of the failing Marshall Plan. 
As this is written, the Anglo-American 
financial conference is yet to begin. But 
already one decisive feature has become 
clear. It will involve a reduction in so- 
cial services and in real wages for British 
labor. 

For the ordinary people of Western 
Europe the question has become crucial 
—can they force their governments to 
avoid economic catastrophe by breaking 
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sharply and in time with the whole 
policy of the Marshall Plan? 


USSR and the Marshall Plan 


The effects of the Marshall Plan have 
vindicated the wisdom of the USSR and 
the Peoples’ Democracies in refusing to 
give up their planned economic growth 
for the Marshall Plan. With their own 
resources, despite the United States em- 
bargo, despite the terrible legacy of Nazi 
war destruction, despite the violation of 
the reparations agreement, these coun- 
tries have largely repaired wartime dam- 
age and are moving ahead to a better life 
for the people. 

Living standards are rising, and sur- 
pass prewar levels in most countries of 
Eastern Europe. Industry is expanding 
at a pace never before seen. The social- 
ist countries have no “dollar problem,” 
but a rising volume of soundly-financed 
international trade, among themselves 
and with the capitalist countries. 

The economic crisis in the United 
States now spreading to Western Europe 
does not affect the planned economies 
of the USSR and the peoples’ democra- 
cies. 

Thus it came about that the New York 
Times, which frequently prints articles 
by various professors and “experts” about 
the economic difficulties of the USSR, re- 
cently headlined on its front page the fact 
that Soviet production increased more 
rapidly than that of the Marshall Plan 
countries last year. 

The USSR leads the fight against the 
Marshall Plan, and offers mutual help 
to all countries which wish to escape 
from its ill-effects. 

Last year exports from Eastern Eur- 
ope to Western Europe increased more 
than 50 per cent, while shipments from 
West to East increased hardly at all. In 
a dispatch to the New York Times 
dated January 31, 1949, correspondent 
Michael L. Hoffman pointed out how 
continued shipments of machinery, steel, 
food, and coal from Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, and the Soviet Union 
were aiding recovery in Western Eur- 
ope. He commented that if an observer 
from another planet saw what was going 


on, without reading newspaper propa-. 


ganda, he would conclude that the East- 
ern European countries “had a great in- 
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terest in seeing the Marshall Plan siic- 
ceed.” 

Mr. Hoffman’s article gives the lie to 
the charges of Soviet sabotage of Euro- 
pean recovery. What Mr. Hoffman fails 
to realize is that Soviet attacks on the 
Marshall Plan, and Soviet shipments to 
Western Europe are fully consistent. 
European recovery requires both the de- 
feat of the Marshall Plan and increased 
trade between Western and Eastern 
Europe. 

Correspondingly; for us in America, 
relief from unemployment and_ poverty 
can come from the defeat of the Mar- 
shall Plan and from the free flow of 
trade between the United States and the 
Socialist world. Not the end of de. 
pressions, but a considerable number 
of additional jobs and an easing of the 
high cost of living can result from these 
measures. 

In response to the latest Soviet initia- 
tive for the resumption of trade, Dean 
Acheson, the Secretary of State, querv- 
lously pointed to the Soviet reduction of 
exports of manganese to the United 
States—although this occurred eigh- 
teen months after the tightening of the 
United States blockade against the USSR. 
Such hypocrisy should fool nobody. 

We will not do the Soviet people any 
favor by trading with them today. They 
have gotten along very well without 
our trade. They will advance somewhat 
more rapidly with it. But for many 
idle American factories and workers this 
trade would be of decisive importance. 

Today the Marshall Plan is on its 
way out, although the death agonies may 
be prolonged. But it does not do to let 
it die a “natural” death. In that case 
the reactionaries will substitute new 
schemes for maintaining international 
tension. 

In his testimony to the Congress, Mr. 
Hoffman said: 

“T think . . . that it was the Marshall 
Plan that gave the foundation upon which 
the Atlantic Pact was made.” (p. 33) 

Quite true! And the ultimate solution 
for reaction will be the replacing of the 
Marshall Plan with a full-fledged war 
program. 

Should the American people become 
aware of the ill effects of the Marshall 
Plan, of its manifold failures, they will 
be less likely to accept the even more 
harmful consequences of the North At 
lantic Pact and the corollary arms pro- 

ram. 

If the American people take the in- 
itiative to deliver the coup de grace to 
the Marshall Plan, and to prevent the 
implementation of the North Atlantic 
Pact, it will be possible to accompany 
this with the fight for a positive program 
for peaceful economic cooperation 
tween the United States and the USSR, 
to the mutual benefit of both countries 
and of all Europe. 
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